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Frederic Goudy, the American type designer 
and printer who is the subject of an article in 
this issue, once wrote: 


In 1898 the name “De Vinne"’ meant little more to me 
than the name of a then popular display printing type, 
until the day, in a book-shop in Detroit, | chanced on a 
copy of The Book-lover's Almanac for 1896. Of the eight 
or ten articles listed in the table of contents one was by 
Theo. Low De Vinne. ... This was, I believe, my first 
realization that “De Vinne™ was the name of a living 
personality. 

I was just becoming interested in the history of the 
typography of books and was making also a closer study 
of type design, but it did not occur to me that such study 
would ever lead to the actual practise of the art I have 
since made peculiarly my own... . 


Today many typefaces carry Goudy’s own name: 
Goudy Old Style, Goudy Bold, Goudy Hand 
Tooled, Goudy Modern, Goudy Open Face, and 
Goudy Text—only a few of the many faces he 
designed. 

The first three lines of this note are set in 
De Vinne, the typeface to which Goudy alluded, 
and the quotation is in Goudy Old Style. The 
rest of the note and the body type of the 
Quarterly Journal is Baskerville. 

Although the choice of a typeface is vitally 
important to designer and printer, to the average 
reader, type—as long as it can be read without 
conscious effort on his part—is of no importance. 

Indeed, Beatrice Warde claimed that “printing 
should be invisible.” She likened printing to a 
crystal goblet, designed to reveal the beauty and 
to release the bouquet of the wine it holds. Just 
so, printing must be, as she phrased it, “worthy 
to hold the vintage of the human mind” and 
should not obtrude itself between reader and 
writer. 

Not all types are named for their designers— 
far from it. Their names are drawn from geog- 
raphy, architecture, art, history, mythology, 


Editor’s Note 


whimsy, and whatnot. To test our readers’ 
knowledge of typography, the Quarterly Journal 
has created the following tale and challenges the 
reader to find as many names identifying type- 
faces as possible. (There are seventy-five.) The 
key will be found on page 132. 
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That evening the conversation among the 
select group at the Athenaeum had turned to 
memorabilia gathered by the sextet during their 
distinguished careers. It started with a comment 
by Barnum on the scarab that hung from Bran- 
don Powell’s watch chain. Those of us who had 
known Powell for years had long ago accepted 
his Spartan posture and unchanging appearance 
without curiosity. But although I would hesitate 
to step outside the bounds of civilité—and 
especially to a fellow member of the club—I 
must confess that Albertus Barnum, who had 
made his fortune in bologna, had an air of 
braggadocio that offended me. 

“Come now, Powell,” he said, “and what is 
that little bug you’re wearing? Is it Indian?” 

“This scarab?” Powell replied, and to our 
surprise a slight smile softened his cold features. 
“No, it’s Egyptian,” he answered. “You know 
that I served as a consul before I retired. To 
make a long story short, one spring I took a 
brief holiday in Karnak. It was in the Great 
Temple of Amon that I noticed her. I cannot 
remember that she was beautiful or even pretty. 
But her face was so radiant! Well, the upshot 
of it was, we spent the day together.” He red- 
dened slightly and touched his imperial nerv- 
ously. “When we said goodbye at the airport, 
she pressed this into my hand,” and his fingers 
caressed the scarab. 
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The others must have been as astonished as I 
was—-to think of old Powell’s marble heart soft- 
ening even momentarily seemed beyond belief. 
After a moment, the ever-ebullient Barnum 
broke the silence. 

“My greatest treasure,” he boomed, “is an 
incunabula—a very rare one!” 

“Incunabulum,” corrected Ashley Crawford, 
the club’s one true bookman. “What is it?” 

“It’s a copy of Romeo and Juliet,” Barnum 
answered. “A real antique incunabula.” (Barnum 
in error could never be corrected.) “Very rare.” 

Crawford screwed in his monocle and surveyed 
Barnum. “Very rare indeed,’ he murmured, 
“since incunabula were printed before 1501 and 
Romeo and Juliet wasn’t written until the last 
few years of the sixteenth century. 

“Maybe I meant Othello,” muttered Barnum, 
“anyway, it’s mediaeval.” 

Crawford did not deign to reply, evidently 
concluding that the education of Albertus Bar- 
num, at least from a bibliographic point of view, 
was beyond human capability. He turned point- 
edly to the admiral, Trafton Steel, whose strong 
features, which might have been carved with a 
chisel, showed a flash of interest. “And you, 


Trafton,” he said, “you must have picked up 
some prized keepsake in your travels.” 
The usually taciturn seaman needed no second 


invitation. “Mine,” he answered, “is this little 
elephant with the sapphire eye.” He pulled the 
ring from his finger and handed it to Crawford. 
“You see that the modeling is extraordinary, 
although the figure itself is grotesque.” 

“It has an elan about it that is unusual in such 
a small piece,” said Crawford, thoughtfully turn- 
ing the ring around under the light. 

“Tell us about it,” said Barnum. 

“It was in ’97, the jubilee year,” began Steel. 
“I was in London for the festival—the whole 
empire was celebrating, you remember. I’d 
dropped into a pub near the Tower for a scotch 
and soda. Suddenly, I felt a prick in my ribs 
and turning around, I caught this cove sticking 
a knife in me. ‘Stop,’ I cried and twisted his 
wrist. He dropped the knife and fell to his 
knees. He begged me for money and told me 
such a moving tale of starvation and illness that 
I took him to my quarters, fed him, and sent him 
on his way with tears in his eyes. When I turned 
back into my room, I found the ring lying on 


the bureau.” 

“Bravo, Steel!’’ exclaimed Powell. ‘““You have 
a generous spirit.” 

The admiral was embarrassed. “I think it’s 
your turn, Crawford,” he said quickly. “You’ve 
quizzed us. Tell us your treasure.” Crawford lit 
his pipe. 

“Like Barnum, mine is a book,” he announced 
with a curl of his lip. “In fact,” he added, “I 
cannot choose which of two books is my most 
prized possession. The first is a unique piece of 
Americana, a catalogue of mining implements 
used in the Gold Rush, compiled by the Grosh 
brothers, the poor devils who are said to have 
discovered and lost the Comstock Lode.” 

“And the other?” asked Powell. 

“A primer with an Isaiah Thomas imprint,” 
Crawford answered. 

“You mean a schoolbook?” exclaimed Barnum. 

Crawford raised his eyebrow. “Exactly, and 
what’s more an old one, an eighteenth-century 
schoolbook.” 

Barnum subsided and Crawford turned to 
Lucian Castellar. 

“Come, Lucian, what’s yours?” he asked. 

Castellar’s face lighted. “I can’t show it, but 
sometime you must hear it,” he said. “It’s a 
Stradivarius that legend says belonged to 
Paganini. I came by it a few years after I left 
Cornell. I was in Paris and had dropped into 
one of those musical evenings offered by women 
aspiring to establish salons. Someone with a 
wretched touch was at the keyboard playing 
Offenbach—dreadfully sentimental. I saluted 
the hostess, took a position near the door, and 
soon succeeded in leaving unnoticed. Once in 
the hall I stood transfixed at the almost celestial 
strains that floated down from some apartment 
above. I felt myself drawn slowly up the stairs 
and almost without volition knocking at the door 
of the room that seemed to contain the music. 
The notes ceased and the door was opened by a 
shriveled little man whose gnarled hands held 
a fiddle and a bow. 

“*The music,’ I stammered, ‘was it you?’ 

“The man smiled and shook his head. ‘Not I,’ 
he said gently, ‘this,’ and he held up the violin. 
We sat and talked until the sun rose, and for 
the rest of my stay in Paris I visited him every 
day. I returned home and immersed myself in 

Continued on page 128 
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by Beverly W. Brannan, 
with Patricia T. Thompson 


From early manhood, Alexander Graham Bell 
was often so totally absorbed in his work that 
his wife, Mabel, had to visit his study to persuade 
him to eat, sleep, or see his family and friends. 
The tone of their relationship was already 
established during their engagement, when he 
pursued his ideas with little regard for his 
health, while she worried about it constantly. 
Their lifetime struggle to balance his immersion 
in the world of thought and hers in the world 
of feeling is reflected in the many letters they 
exchanged. On December 3, 1889, Mabel, who 
was accompanying her father on a business trip 
through the Northwest, wrote to Alec at their 
summer home in Beinn Bhreagh, Nova Scotia: 
“I wonder will you take the trouble to read all 
this trash. I wonder do you ever think of me in 
the midst of that work of yours of which I am 
so proud and yet so jealous, for I know it has 
stolen from me part of my husband’s heart, for 
where his thoughts and interests lie there too 
must his heart be....’! From Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Alec wrote to Mabel, who was at their 
Washington, D.C., home: 


Oh! Mabel dear—I love you more than you can ever 
know. .. . My dear little wife—I feel I have neglected you. 
Deaf-mutes—gravitation or any other hobby has been too 
apt to take the first place in my thoughts—and yet all 
the time my heart was yours alone. I will throw every- 
thing on one side now—and this summer shall be devoted 
to you and my children. I have neglected them, too—I 
want to show you that I really can be a good husband 
and a good father—as well as a solitary selfish thinker.2 


Words describe this struggle in Bell’s life; 
photographs depict it. In a typical photograph 


Beverly W. Brannan is curator of photographic collec- 
tions in the Prints and Photographs Division. Patricia T. 
Thompson is a former library technician of the division. 


PRECEDING PAGE: Still pursuing new theories at sixty-six, 
Bell is shown in this photo, taken by I. D. Boyce, work- 
ing comfortably late into the night in his dressing gown 
and slippers. LC-G9-137733-A 


These prints from glass-plate negatives of the 
1850s are either Alexander or his older brother, 
Melville, but all three brothers could be both 
comedians and tragedians. Encouraged by their 
father, an amateur photographer and _ profes- 
sional elocutionist, the boys. indulged in panto- 
mimes and charades, often in. front of the 
camera. After their performances, the boys and 
their father would retire to the darkroom to 
develop the negatives. The fact that photography 
was still in its infancy and a hobby for those 
who liked to experiment with developing solu- 
tions may account for the deterioration now 
evident on the plates the Bells developed. LC- 
G9-106-AB; LC-G9-124-AB 
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Acting was a family tradition. Grandfather Alexander 
Bell had been an actor before he became an elocutionist, 
and Alexander Melville Bell passed that tradition on to 
his sons. The use of emotive gestures as well as precise 
elocution later aided Bell in his work with the deaf. In 
this very deteriorated glass negative, which probably dates 
from the 1850s, Alexander Melville is dressed in his usual 
natty style, as he is in many other photos in which he 
affects tassled caps, velvet jackets, and plaid vests and 
pants. LC-—G9-68-AB 


Alexander’s mother poses for her husband in the family 
garden at Milton Cottage with Ted and Alec, with a 
double exposure of Melville as a ghost creating the trans- 
parent apparition. Melville’s appearance here is prophetic, 
for he tried to communicate with the spirit world and 
made a pact with Alec to attempt contact should he die 
first. Alec, seen shielding himself against his mother, was 
the only son to live beyond early adulthood. LC-G9-140-AB 
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Appearing to have adopted the North American culture 
in this 1876 photo, Bell poses in a costume borrowed from 
a friend of the family, Mohawk Chief Johnson. He is 
accompanied by Frances Symonds, his Australian ‘cousin, 
who is wrapped|in a blanket and armed with a peace 
pipe. Despite the subjects’ restrained expressions, the 
photo was of much interest to Frances’s relatives back 
home. In her August 11, 1878, letter to Alexander’s 
mother, she commented: “So the poor old Chief Johnson 
has been nearly murdered, poor fellow. I am very sorry. 
I am afraid he will meet with an untimely end some day. 
Whenever any of you see him, remember me most kindly 
to him. I have his photo in his official dress on the mantle 
piece in the drawing room, and show it to everyone. I am 
proud of it. You remember the large signed photo Alec 
had taken in the Chief's dress and me with him as his 
squaw, well I have that also in a conspicuous place’”’ (Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Papers). LC-G9-156500-AB 


With Bell (top row, far right) in this frequently published 
photograph of the Pemberton Avenue Sthool for the Deaf 
in Boston is Mary True (fourth row, far right), who 
recommended to Mabel Hubbard, a former pupil of hers, 
that she take private lessons with Bell. LC-G9-130726-A 



























































Mabel Hubbard as a young girl. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1879, she recalled in her diary: 
“Became deaf at the house of my grandfather 
in New York when nearly five years old. Have 
no recollection of hearing except of a soft 
low sound I always called the singing of the 
frogs” (Alexander Graham Bell Papers). LC 
G9-156502-A B 


of a nineteenth-century personage prepared by 
a professional studio, the subject is formally 
posed and often surrounded by symbols of his 
financial, social, or academic status. An occa- 
sional snapshot may provide a glimpse of the 
subject’s family life or avocation, but such 
intimate views are not usually available. When 
I. D. Boyce captured Bell lost in thought in 
July 1913, he preserved a part of that world 
which the nineteenth-century studio photog- 
rapher rarely portrayed: the intellect at work, 
the tender gesture, the flash of anger. The un- 
obstrusive eye—the camera wielded by family 
and friends—captures such unguarded moments. 

The Gilbert J. Grosvenor Collection, recently 
donated to the Library by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, presents both the professional 
and personal facets of the life of Alexander 
Graham Bell. The collection includes early 
daguerreotypes and later portraits by Bachrach, 
Harris and Ewing, Frances Benjamin Johnston, 
and C. M. Bell. But since Bell’s family and 
friends were shutterbugs, the collection also con- 
tains albums, scrapbooks, and glass negatives 
rich in the more intimate details of Bell’s life in 
his laboratory, with his family, and during his 
travels. 

Alexander Melville Bell and Eliza Grace 
Symonds had three children: Melville, Alex- 
ander, and Edward. Alexander was acquainted 
with the world of silence very early in his life. 
His mother was nearly deaf, and young Alec 
served as her interpreter. Despite this handicap, 
she seems to have led a full life. The Bell family 
relaxed on weekends at Milton Cottage in 
Trinity, away from the confines of their home 
in town. Beli later commented that Edinburgh 
w:* where he resided, but Milton Cottage was 
where he lived. The happy moments the family 
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shared at their country home were tragically 
interrupted in 1867 when Ted died at the age 
of eighteen and in 1870 when Melly died at 
twenty-four, both from tuberculosis. When Alec 
showed signs of the same disease in 1870, his 
mother and father decided to emigrate from the 
Scottish climate. After much persuasion, Alec 
agreed to accompany his parents to Canada. 

Che Bell family thrived in Canada, and Alec 
was absorbed by his work with the deaf. His 
knowledge of his father’s work in elocution and 
the mechanical production of speech, his musi- 
cian’s ear for tone, his experience as interpreter 
for his mother, and his great desire to enable the 
deaf to communicate apparently combined to 
make him an excellent instructor. As a result of 
his effectiveness as a teacher, he shared a great 
rapport with his pupils.* He translated his con- 
cern for the deaf children’s exclusion from the 
world of sound into innovative teaching methods. 

While teaching at the Pemberton School for 
the Deaf in Boston, Bell became acquainted with 
Mabel Hubbard, who was later to become his 
wife. Although totally deaf by the age of five, 
Mabel was encouraged by her parents Gertrude 
McCurdy and Gardiner Greene Hubbard to 
continue speaking, despite the pessimism of ex- 
perts. Their efforts led her to her first meeting 
with the young instructor. Her description of 
that meeting follows: 


It was in Vienna...that I first heard of Mr. A. Graham 
Bell. . . . It was therefore with some interest not unmixed 
with prejudice that I first went with Miss True soon after 
our return to America to see the teacher of whom I had 
heard so much but whom I privately considered a quack 
doctor. I both did not and did like him—he was so 
interesting that I was forced to like to listen to him, 
but he himself I disliked. He dressed carelessly and in a 
horrible shiny broadcloth—expensive but not fashion- 




















In a photo taken toward the end of World War I 
by their son-in-law Gilbert Grosvenor, Mabel and 
Alec are shown enjoying a few peaceful moments 
together near their home in Beinn Bhreagh, Alec 
speaking and Mabel reading his lips. LC-G9- 
116844—A 
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The first telephones used telegraph 
wires to send messages. LC-G9- 
68812-T 





THIS MODEL OF BELLS FIRST 

TELEPHONE 13 A DUPLICATE OF THE INSTRU- 
ENT THROUGH WHICH SPEECH SOUNDS bs, 
1675. 


FIRST TRAMSMITTED ELECTRICALLY, Mabel and Alec in 1884 at their 


Manchester - by- the-Sea summer 
home. LC-G9-156503-AB ° 






































able—and which made his jet black hair look shiny. 
Altogether I did not think him exactly a gentleman.... 


But Mabel’s first impression was not permanent, 
as she recalled in her diary: “One afternoon... 
in October Alec came out to see me, and was 
invited to stay for tea. Happening to speak of 
his telegraph ideas Papa became so much inter- 
ested that he offered to take out patents for him 
and from that day began the friendship that 
ended in our marriage. .. .’’4 

The years 1875-76 were difficult ones for Bell, 
who wrote to his parents on February 12, 1876: 
“I rush from one thing to another and before I 
know it the day has gone! University [where he 
taught vocal physiology]|—V. S. [Visible Speech] 

- Telegraphy — Mabel — visiting — etc. & ete. 
usurp every minute of my time....I think that 
May and I are both very happy—almost too 
happy. | am sometimes afraid—for great happi- 
ness cannot last long.’’® 

The financial and moral support of the Bells 
and the Hubbards and Mabel’s enthusiasm 
enabled Bell to realize his dream: the electrical 
transmission of speech via the telephone. On 
July 7, 1876, Bell wrote: “Mabel’s voice has been 
the first human voice to traverse a real telegraph 
wire. She spoke into my telephone and the 
vibrations of her voice had to travel to Rye 
Beach and back (a distance of 120 miles) before 
reaching my ear. The experiment was successful 
and I heard her although I could not under- 
stand what she said.’’6 

After Bell had persuaded the Hubbards that 
he would be a good husband and provider, he 
and Mabel were married in July 1877 at the 
Hubbard’s stately home in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Alec gave up teaching Mabel because, 
as she wrote in her journal a few weeks before 
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The Hubbards and the Bells at the summer home 
in Manchester-by-the-Sea. Under August 3, 1884, 
Mabel noted in her journal: “Mr. and Mrs. Bell 
went yesterday to our great regret. We enjoyed 
their visit so much and the children especially 
enjoyed their grandfather. He is so good to them, 
always telling them stories and playing with them. 
We spent yesterday morning photographing our- 
selves... then we all stood in a very ugly group and 
were photographed for our heights. I thought the 
children would afterwards like to know how tall 
they were and how they compared with others this 
2nd day of Aug.; 1884. Mamma and Papa came in 
to say goodbye and stayed to be photographed.... 
I finished developing just as the carriage drove up 
to take Mr. and Mrs. Bell to the station” (Alexander 
Graham Bell Papers). LC-G9-156504-A 


The income from the telephone patents ensured a 
comfortable life for the Bell family. While their 
letters indicate that their life style was costly, photo- 
graphs show that they enjoyed such simple activities 
as picnics, swimming, camping, and*walks through 
the woods. Here, on a sun-dappled afternoon, 
puffing on a cigar by a campfire and with a hole 
in his shoe, Bell is surrounded by his wife, his 
children, and their nurse. LC-G9-155764-AB 

















her death, “he considered that husband and 
wife stood on a position of equality and the 
position of teacher and pupil is not such.’ 
Although no longer her teacher, Bell continued 
to translate the world of sound for Mabel. She 
in turn translated the world of emotions and 
daily events for her absent-minded inventor 
husband. The happiness that Bell had feared 
to be fleeting endured, for they remained devoted 
partners throughout their lives. 

Elsie May Bell was born to Alec and Mabel 
in 1878, and Marian, always called Daisy, was 
born in 1880. Two other children, boys, died 
shortly after birth. Upon Elsie’s birth, Mabel 
wrote to her mother-in-law on May 22, 1878: 
‘He is much interested to see that all organs 
of speech and sight and hearing are perfect and 
in verifying Darwin’s observations [that acquired 
characteristics, such as Mabel’s deafness, were 
not hereditary] on his own children. Alec’s next 
choice of a name for baby is Darwinia.”® As the 
girls grew they remained close to their parents 
and enjoyed the circle of inventors, scientists, 
and pilots with whom their parents surrounded 
themselves. 

Bell delighted in anything aural. Two of his 
favorite activities were observing the develop- 
ment of speech in children and playing the 
piano. On December 5, 1889, Alec, an agnostic, 
wrote to Mabel, who was traveling with her 
father: 

Elsie, the other day, caused a great sensation at the dinner 
table during my absence—by her description of how we 
spent our evenings at Beinn Bhreagh. Among other things 
she said that “Papa would pray for them while they 
danced!” “What?” “Yes—sometimes we would dance and 
sometimes we would sing and pray with Papa.” She was 
quite unconscious of the lapsus linguae that led her to 


substitute an R for an L—until the laughter that went 
round the table recalled her to herself.9 
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Bell’s vacuum jacket. Had Bell 
invented this device before his 
son’s death, he might have saved 
the baby’s life. LC-G9-20511-B 


In this 1881 sketch by William 
A. Skinkle, Bell is using his in- 
duction balance to locate the 
assassin’s bullet in President 
Garfield’s body. LC-G9-22934-B 
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In an effort to increase his flock, Bell conducted de- 
tailed experiments on his sheep. LC-G9-116459-A 


Bell’s description of the process of reclaiming fresh 
water from exhaled breath appeared in an article 
entitled “Water Water Everywhere,” in the July 31, 
1909, issue of his in-house newspaper, the Beinn 
Bhreagh Recorder. In the article Bell noted that the 
“apparatus could be operated for any length of time 
without fatigue. The process proved to be as easy as 
smoking a pipe. . . . I read a book for more than an 
hour while making an experiment with it.” LC-G9- 
138106-AB 

















Bell’s wealth enabled him to acquire the 
materials and hire the personnel necessary to 
carry out his experiments. He responded to 
events which affected his life by trying to im- 
prove conditions in the world around him. His 
grief caused by the death of his first son, a pre- 
mature baby who had died from breathing diffi- 
culties, found expression in an ‘avention he 
called the vacuum jacket. This respiratory device 
was the forerunner of the iron lung, which saved 
the lives of many polio victims. 

When President Garfield was shot in the sum- 
mer of 1881, Bell worked against time to perfect 
his induction balance, which he designed to 
locate the bullet lodged in the president’s body. 
Unfortunately, Garfield died one month before 
the machine was perfected. The telephonic 
bullet probe, based on this machine, was widely 
used before the X ray was developed. Photo- 
graphs in the collection also document Bell’s 
successful attempt in using X rays to locate a 
needle embedded in a neighbor's foot. 

At his summer home in the Nova Scotia fishing 
village of Beinn Bhreagh, Bell shared his neigh- 
bors’ concern for the plight of fishermen who 
died in dories of dehydration after becoming 
separated from their boats. He set to work to 
find a way of producing fresh water for sur- 
vivors. He first considered collecting condensa- 
tion from fog or sea air, but the inadequate yield 
led him to the more productive system of re- 
claiming fresh water from exhaled human breath. 

The high incidence of twin offspring produced 
by the multinippled sheep in Bell’s flock induced 
him to determine whether they did indeed give 
birth to more offspring than the more common 
two-nippled sheep. For twenty-four years he care- 
fully observed his flock, conducting experiments 





and maintaining detailed records. At one time 
or another, the entire Bell family was involved 
in these activities. There are tiny photographs 
in the photo collection of the grandchildren 
playing with the sheep and helping their grand- 
father care for them. In a discouraged mood in 
1914, Bell auctioned off the last of his flock, only 
to learn the next day that Mabel had bought 
the sheep by proxy because she suspected that 
her husband would miss his hobby. After Bell’s 
initial displeasure with his wife’s action was 
dispelled, he vigorously renewed his experiments. 
Others continued Bell’s work after his death in 
1922. The Department of Agriculture, which 
owned his flock by then, concluded in 1941 that 
Bell’s multinippled sheep were of no practical 
value in increasing the size of his flock and, 
therefore, the production of wool.!° 

In flight, another of his lifelong interests, Bell 
saw opportunities for improving people’s lives. 
The four-sided tetrahedron, strong for its weight 
and size, was a constant preoccupation. Bell 
hoped eventually to invent an airplane by equip- 
ping his tetrahedral kites with motors. Between 
1898 and 1908 he designed and built many differ- 
ent tetrahedral kites with the help of lab work- 
ers at Beinn Bhreagh. Mabel: was always an 
interested participant in her husband’s experi- 
ments. In January 1895, Mabel wrote to Bell, 
who was then just a few yards away from her but 
was closeted in his Beinn Bhreagh laboratory: 
Since I must leave Beinn Bhreagh I wish I were going to 
the bright colors of Mexico. Let’s you and I go there 
together someday—in your flying machine perhaps. . .. I 
think I understand your experiments even if I don’t know 
the higher mathematics and even if I am not sure whether 
: : means “is to” or “as.” I am sure though that L is to 


L1 as V1 is to V12—and I think I could explain how you 
worked out that curve if you let me alone long enough 


Lab workers and some members of the Bell family 
in front of one of his motorized tetrahedral kites. 
LC-G9-139160-A 


Bell (left) and his assistants observing the progress 
of one of his tetrahedral kites. LC—G9-116451—A 
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Bell, sitting outside the lab, observes his kite-flying experiments, 
while his grandson Melville Grosvenor naps. LC-G9-116774-A 














The Bell grandchildren participated in the kite- 
flying experiments as did Mabel, who helped finance 
her husband’s endeavors. LC-G9-156506-AB 
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From what more appropriate position could Bell mark 
the flight of his tetrahedral kites than from his own 
tetrahedral observation post? LC-G9-156505-AB 
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From left to right in this photograph, bundled in blankets 
in a tetrahedral hut, are Bell, his,secretary, and his father. 
LC-G9-137983-A 
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On May 15, 1906, Bell described his tetrahedral tower in 
a patent application: “Perched up on top of a-hill...it 
looks like a huge camera tripod, but in reality is a Look- 
out Tower about 70 feet in height, made to demonstrate 


_the tetrahedral principles applied to large structures” 


(Alexander Graham Bell Papers). LC-G9-116448-A 


Mabel, credited with this photograph, occasionally func- 
tioned as the photographer for the Aerial Experiment 
Association, documenting the group’s work. From left to 
right are Glenn H. Curtiss, F. W. “Casey” Baldwin, Bell, 
Lt. Thomas E. Selfridge, and John A. D. McCurdy. LC- 
G9-38715-A 
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to digest it my own way. At least I believe thoroughly in 
you Alec dear.11 


Mabel was interested in ground applications 
of the tetrahedron as well, and one application 
later came to be known as space-frame construc- 
tion. In a letter of May 15, 1906, she informed a 
patent lawyer that ‘‘a young civil engineer who 
has seen the system believes that it would be 
better than the ‘unit’ system of reinforced con- 
crete and has written for cells with which to 
experiment.” !? 

After Bell learned that a Quebec observation 
tower had collapsed under the weight of sight- 
seers, he proposed building a tetrahedral tower 
which, though lightweight and simple to con- 
struct from standard equipment, was capable of 
supporting great weight. A unique feature of the 
tower was its Capacity to be constructed entirely 
on the ground, thereby risking no lives. Bell was 
enormously proud of this factor. He commis- 
sioned F. W. “Casey” Baldwin to construct a 
tower, which was opened with great ceremony 
in 1907 but which failed to attract the attention 
Bell had anticipated. Ironically, this design 
principle was reinvented in the 1920s with the 
towers of the George Washington Bridge in 
New York. 

Mabel Bell ardently supported the applica- 
tion of the tetrahedral form to aviation as well 
as to construction. She financed the Aerial Ex- 
periment Association and paid the salaries of 
the experts hired to implement Bell’s ideas. The 
association was formed to design a working 
model of Bell’s idea for a motorized tetrahedral 
kite and to collaborate on the production of 
airplanes designed by each member. Among the 
members of the association were Glenn H. Cur- 
tiss, who made his first gasoline motors for air- 
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Bell outside the lab sharing a moment with his grand- 


children. LC—G9-139034-A 
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Some of the early AEA flights took place in winter, 
with a horse drawing the craft and men on skates guid- 
ing it across the iced-over Bras d’Or Lake on Cape 


Breton Island. Mabel described a flight of the Silver 


Dart on February 24, 1909, in a letter to her daughter 
Daisy: “It was a really wonderful flight. Douglas 
[McCurdy] made this morning. He started from. about 
100 yards from the boat house out on the bay, flew 
across towards the Kennan’s boathouse and _ thence 
toward the light house making a glorious sweep and 
came back past B.[einn] B.[hreagh] shore passing close 


by me purposely as I said I hadn’t really seen yester- 
day’s flight....In the air six minutes.... The drome 
[short for hydrodrome. out of deference to Samuel P. 
Langley’s terminology] is such a beautiful sight it goes 
to Daddysans [family name for Bell] heart. He sits by 
himself while the tests are going on absolutely still. 
He was almost as pleased this A.M. as if the Silver Dart 
was absolutely his own machine and so prvud of 
Douglas” (Alexander Graham Bell Papers). LC-G9- 
138197-A 





planes at Bell’s request; Casey Baldwin, chief 
engineer of the association; Lt. Thomas E. Self- 
ridge, a West Point assistant instructor on 
assignment with Bell; and John A. D. McCurdy, 
a local boy who trained to be an engineer to 
work with Bell. 

The Bells became very close to this group of 
experts, and, as members of the group realized 
some of their goals, the bond became stronger. 
These young men of the AEA provided Bell 
with fresh ideas, and Bell encouraged them with 
their own experiments. When Tom Selfridge 
became the first aviation fatality on a flight with 
Orville Wright, the association sorely felt the 
loss. Years earlier, the Bells had tried to adopt 
John McCurdy after his mother died when he 
was two years old. Mabel wrote to McCurdy 
regularly when he was away at college. The 
Bells provided for Casey Baldwin, who later 
married and raised his family at Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia. They also took the Baldwins on their 
1910 round-the-world tour, while McCurdy went 
barnstorming with Curtiss. Curtiss kept in touch 
with Bell and in 1914 presented him an album 
of the association and a photographic record of 
his own contributions to the advancement of 
aviation and navigation. 

When the AEA disbanded in 1909, McCurdy 
and Baldwin stayed on to work with Bell on 
other projects, particularly the design of hydro- 
foils and catamarans. With the onset of World 
War I, Bell, a naturalized citizen, decided to 
practice the neutrality of his country by manu- 
facturing small boats for private citizens. A 
German submarine attack on Nova Scotia con- 
firmed his need for caution. When the United 
States entered the war in 1917, Bell began to 
produce boats for the Canadian navy. Lack of 
money and powerful engines during the war 


With the men away at war, Bell hired women to 
build the dories he designed for the Canadian gov- 
ernment. LC-—G9-1494-AB 
























































Bell’s assistants working on one of Bell’s hydro- 
foil designs. LC-G9-138074-A 


Bell designed and oversaw the production of this hydro- 
foil that broke speed records but never consented to ride 
in it. A lab photo of September 1919, captioned Experi- 
ment 3, shows him waiting on the dock, notebook in hand, 
while the HD-4 speeds across the water. LC—G9-118625—A 
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‘There is scarcely a picture in the collection of Bell and 
Keller in which they are not communicating with each 


other. LC-G9-115718-A 


Alexander Melville Bell, in his tassled cap and with his 
pipe, enjoying a reflective moment while Elsie talks to her 
grandmother Eliza Grace Symonds Bell through the 
trumpet or speaking tube. LC-G9-156501-AB 
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In 1901 at Baddeck, Helen Keller is shown with Bell test- 
ing the pull of the kite to sense its soaring flight. LC- 
G9-137735-A 


impeded his work on the hydrofoils. However 
in 1919, once those obstacles were overcome, Bell 
and Baldwin built a hydrofoil which established 
and held speed records for ten years. 

As boats, kites, and planes held Bell’s attention 
until he reached old age, so did his concern for 
the problems of the deaf. He was generous to 
his students and protégés, giving some a start in 
business, lending them funds, and encouraging 
them to function in a broader world than the 
isolated community of deaf-mutes. He visited 
students and schools for the deaf all over the 
world. His devotion to this cause led him to 
form one of his more famous friendships. Helen 
Keller’s father brought her to Bell for instruc- 
tion when she was six years old. Bell helped him 
locate Annie Sullivan, who became Helen’s 
miracle worker. 

The happiness that Bell feared to be fleeting 
endured for forty-five years, ending with Bell’s 
death in August 1922. Mabel died five months 


later. Both were buried in Beinn Bhreagh, near 
the sea. 


NOTES 


1. Alexander Graham Bell Papers, LC. 

2. June 24, 1889, Bell Papers. 

3. Robert V. Bruce, Bell: Alexander Graham Bell and 
the Conquest of Solitude (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany), pp. 80-89. 

t. January 6, 1879, Bell Papers. 

5. Bell Papers. 

). Ibid. 

. Ibid. 
. Ibid. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Bruce, Bell, pp. 416-17. 

11. Bell Papers. 

12. Ibid. 
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Mabel and Alec, looking toward the sea from Sable Island. On the back of this photo Bell wrote: “Mabel 
and I think ourselves alone, but photographer McCurdy steals up behind us, and secures a snapshot.” LC— 


G9-149066-A 
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Craftsman in a Machine Age 


by Kurt Beske 


A unique figure, Frederic W. Goudy was the first 
American to make the design of type a profession. By 
the time of his death in 1947, Goudy had made 124 
type designs—more than any other man in history— 
and had executed many of them from drawing to 
casting. Goudy and his wife, Bertha, operated the 
Village Press, one of the longest running private 
presses in the United States, from 1903 until 1939, 
when a fire completely destroyed the structure hous- 
ing the equipment. The output of the Village Press 
was not great in quantity, but the items produced 
were uniformly of high quality and justified Goudy’s 
belief that fine craftsmanship was possible in the 
Machine Age. 

Goudy was a scholar as well. He studied the work 
of printers of the past, wrote about his discoveries, 
and tried to give his work the same craftsmanship 
he found in the work of the early printers. This 
identification with the craftsmen of the past stayed 
with Goudy throughout his career. In many articles 
and speeches he urged that the ideals and quality 
workmanship of the printers of the past and of the 
contemporary private presses be adopted in the 
practical printshops of America. The effect Goudy 
and others had on printing may be observed by 
comparing a page of advertising in the 1890s with a 
page from the 1920s: illegible clutter with ornate 
types was replaced by simple, clear, and legible ads 
that had impact. 


The Library of Congress purchased the Frederic 
and Bertha Goudy Collection of books, original type 
designs, drawings, type specimens, and ephemeral 
material relating to Goudy’s career directly from 
the famous type designer in 1944. The importance 
the Library placed on this collection is clear from 
a 1943 memorandum in which David C. Mearns, 
director of the Reference Department, justifies its 
purchase to Verner Clapp, director of the Acquisi- 
tions Department: “As to the importance of Mr. 
Goudy’s contribution to his craft I do possess a 
firm and vigorous opinion. If the Library can find 
a way to acquire this collection it will enrich its 
holdings in a neglected field of Americana, and pro- 
vide the students of typography with source mate- 
rials of the greatest interest.” 1 Goudy concurred 
with the idea that the Library of Congress was the 
proper institution to house the record of his life’s 
work and thus, for what was in effect a token pay- 
ment, the Library purchased documentation of the 
career of one of the most influential men in Ameri- 
can printing. 





Kurt Beske worked in the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division, 1975-76, processing the Goudy Collection, 
under the Library of Congress-George Washington Univer- 
sity joint graduate program in American thought and 
culture. 
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This page in Goudy, Man of Letters by Vrest Orton shows 
the types popular when Goudy first entered printing. The 
revival of interest in fine printing and clean types was in 
part a reaction against the unattractive nature of ornate 
types like these. LC-USZ62-61168 


The 1944 purchase was supplemented in 1975 by 
the acquisition of a substantial collection of Goudy- 
ana gathered by a rare-book dealer over a number 
of years from associates of Goudy. The new collec- 
tion contains substantial correspondence to Goudy 
from printers and others interested in typography 
(an area in which the original purchase is weak as 
a consequence of the disastrous fires Goudy’s work- 
shops suffered in 1908 and 1939), as well as a good 
deal of manuscript and source material, including 
some historical matter from the years after Goudy’s 
death. Although the original acquisition was pub- 
licized and an exhibition of Goudy material ar- 
ranged, the books, manuscripts, and ephemeral 
material went largely unprocessed until the 1975 
purchase provided the stimulus to process the mate- 


rial, thus making the collection more accessible to 
researchers. 


Goudy’s Early Work 


Goudy was a bookkeeper with a side interest in 
lettering and advertising layout when he began fre- 
quenting the famous Saints and Sinners Corner of 
McClurg’s Bookstore in Chicago in the 1890s. There 
he became acquainted with books which were out- 
standing examples of typographic art and craft. 
Goudy tells of his introduction to the world of pri- 
vate press publications in his introduction to A Bib- 
liography of the Village Press: “. .. the sight of a 
Vale Press copy of the Poems of Sir John Suckling 
first stirred my imagination regarding its type, the 
handmade paper and its general set-up as a private 
press publication. At that time this particular book, 
to me, was an aristocrat belonging to an aristocracy 
of craft and typographic art. A new leaf in the book 
of my life was turned and my interest in fine book- 
making was born; a wide prospect was disclosed and 
a world that lay beyond the horizon of my imagina- 
tion invited exploration. Just as Caxton’s presses are 
the literary glory of Henry VII’s reign, this book 
represented typographic glory for me.” ? Goudy, 
already past his thirtieth birthday, had found a 
focus in his life. 

The Vale Press book was representative of many 
of the printing efforts inspired by William Morris 
and his Kelmscott Press, whose first book was pub- 
lished in 1891. Morris helped begin a movement in 
reaction to the machine technology of the late nine- 
teenth century, which stressed productivity and 
standardization above craftsmanship. He was influ- 
enced by a lecture on printing given in 1888 by 
Emery Walker at the first exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society in England. Walker’s 
talk encouraged Morris to try to recover a lost 
standard of craftsmanship in printing by plunging 
into a study of each element of bookmaking. He 
used the finest ink and paper, designed his own tpye, 
and printed on the handpress so as to keep the crafts- 
man’s involvement in book production at a maxi- 
mum. The high quality of Morris’s books inspired 


This 1921 broadside shows types designed during the first 
ten years of Goudy’s career as a type designer. Contrasted 
with the letters in “Bruce’s Specimen Book,” Goudy’s 
letters are clean, simple, and legible. LC-USZ62-61169 
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TYPES DESIGNED & SOLD BY FREDERIC W. GOUDY 
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ABCD] [vmx] GOUDY 


THE VILLAGE TYPES displayed in ee or See 

this broadside, [all designed & cut since DESI ; N S & 

September, 1911 are novel & probably 

a . if unique in the annals of Typography as [Forum Tine 36 pt A} 
they are the work of one man—a stu- 7 
dent of the best in the older forms of 3 E E ESS 

{Kennertey 72 pt 3A 5a & 50 lb. founts} letters, both classic & typographic. Mr. TYP XPR 


Goudy's es interpretations, {Forum Titte 30 pt. 9A] 
not copies of earlier forms ; the designs 

AC | \ / R of an artist who isa printer. He follows QUAI NTN E 5 S & 
the practice of the early printers, who, 


[Forum Tite 24 pt. 11A]} 
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aiming primarily to please themselves, 


produced types of marked personality. OFFER PRINTERS WHO 


: 7 e His highest ideal is to retain in histy, {Forum Tite 18 pt. 20A} 
the essential root forms of the best let- DESIRE NOVEL EFFECTS IN 

3 ters of the past and adapt them to the [Forum Trrue 14 pt 34A] 
{Kenneriey 60 pt 4A 7 & 50 lb. founts} conditions & needs of the present. His THEIR WORK A QUALITY SELDOM 


studies in type design have “enabled 
him to restore to the Roman alphabet {Forum Trruz ad ad 46A]} 
much of the lost humanistic character FOUND: FORUM‘ THE FIRST CLASSIC TYPE 
inherited by the first Italian printers {Forum Titte 1opt. s7A] 
she from the scribes of the Renaissance.” 
pabcdefghij k Mr. Goudy has ohatged aa is SENATU S POP- 
cutting Goudy Modern Italic, Goudy ™ 
(Kenwertzy  48pt.  5A.ga & 50 lb founts] Open ale, > no me — = VU LU SQU E- ROMA 
man, Gou ‘ext, Gou ook, Gou e e 
ALTHOUGH [|| Feosits: Gaudy nace Perum sa, ||| NUS - DIVO - TITO 
Kennerley Title,and additional sizes of DIVI ° VESPAS I 
. t f . Modern, Open, Antique and Hadriano. Sica aa aA 
o ‘ 
a varie 7 0 opin c NICHOLAS JENSON, A F RENCH- 
{Kennerey 36 pt. 25 lb. founts)} ri THIS PARAGRAPH EXHIB- man, was sent to Maing in 1458 by Charles 
5 


I ON S E xX I re AS its for the first time in its final form V1 tolearn the new art of printing. He was 


: ‘SEP a departure in type design; cut in 18 ae a oe poe rs aie’ 
to the individual by pt.and not offered forsale generally. j 


[Kennercey 30 pt 25 Ib. founts} GoudyNewstyle.Casttoorderonly. Pp . SCHOEFFER, 
WHOM THE ART OF THE MAZARIN BIBLE 

printing was first discov- was so called because it was ASSISTANT TO 
ered, allauthoritiesconcur a copy in the library of Car- 


{Kennervey 24 pt. 25 lb. founts} [Kenneruey Iratic 24 pt. 25 lb. founts} JOH. GUTENBERG 
INADMITTING THATPET- DINAL MAZARINWHICH 

er Schoeffer was the person who _ first attracted attentionand led bib- AND THE INVEN- 
invented cast metal types, having liographers to inquire into its his: (CovpxOre 30pt — capeonly 104) 
learned the art of cutting letters tory. Itillustratesa remarkable fact TOROFTYPECASTING, 
{Kennerey 18 pt. No. 2 2olb.founts} [KennerteyItauc 18pt.No.2 20 lb. founts} alsoanumberofim rtant 
FROM THE GUTTEMBERGS; HE FOR THE INVENTION OF THE , : 

is also supposed to have been the first Italic character we are indebted to Aldus improvementsin printing, 
who engraved on copper-plates. The fol. Manutius, by birth a Roman, who erected [Goupy Oren sar 8A 32a) 
{Kennercey 18 pt 20 Ib. founts}  [Kennertey Iraic 18 pt 20 1b. founts} WAS BORN IN GERNSHEIM 
LOWING TESTIMONY ISKEPTIN APRINTINGOFFICEINVENICE about 1430. He was a student in 
the family, by Jo. Frep Faustusof Asch- 1496, where he introduced Romantypes of Paris in 1449, & was distinguished 
effenburg: “Peter Scuoerrer, of Gern- a neater cut, and gave birth to that beaw for his excellent penmanship. The 
sheim, perceiving his master Faust’s de- _tiful letter which is known to most of the [{Goupy Oren 18 pt. 15A 60a} 
{Kennertey 16 pt., cast toorder only, 20lb.founts} [Kennertey Itatic 16 pt., toorder only, 20 lb. fts} 

SIGN, & BEING HIMSELF ARDENTLY NATIONS IN EUROPE AS ‘ITALIC’; a THAT roe pay tsp v2 
desirous to improve the art, found out [by though the Germans, and their adherents,show tO Mentz 1s not known, but, as he 
the good providence of Gop} the method of themselves as ungenerousiin this respect asthey Was married to Christina Fust in 
cutting{ incidendi] the characters inamatrix, did with the Roman, by calling it ‘Cursiv,’ in 1455) it is probable that his con- 
{Kennerey 14pt 20 Ib. founts} [Kennercey Irauic 14pt 20 lb. founts} 


; {Goupy Mopern 18 pt. 20 lb. founts} 
THAT THE LETTERS MIGHT EASILY BE ORDER TO STIFLE THE MEMORY OF ITS NECTION WITH JO. FUST HAD BEGUN 
singly cast, instead of being cut. He privately cut —_ original descent, and deprive the Romans of the merit bef When F ‘ aah 
matrices for the whole alphabet. And when he —_ due their ingenuity. In the first instance it was termed egg? ae oe ‘ust 3455 We 
showed his master the letters cast from these ma- Venetian, from Aldus being a resident at Venice, legal possession of the printing material used 
trices, Faust was so pleased with the contrivance — where he brought it to perfection; but not long after by Gutenberg,,he at once made P. Schoeffer 
[Kennerwey 12 pt. 20 Ib. founts} [Kennercey Irani 12 pt 20lb. founts} [Goupy Mopern 14 pt. 20 |b. founts} 
THAT HE PROMISED PETER Ti IT WAS DEDICATED TO THE STATE OF ITALY,TO HIS PARTNER AND TOGETHER PUBLISHED IN 
only daughter Curistina in m Ige. a pro: hich he f other nations claim: 1457 the celebrated Psalter, which is remarkable for 
soon after performed. But the ca the first invention of containing the date, the names of the partners & the 
first with these letters, as there had been before with woe printing. Italic was originally designed to distinguish such parts , heck Apel sapeatee 
cs; the metal being too soft to support the force of the of a book as might be considered y to belong tothe body 88ertion that it was produced by the new art of print- 
mn: but this defect was soon remedicd, by mixingthe of the work, as Prefaces, Intro s, Annotations, 6c, all ing. In the same year, the Durandus, a folio of 160 
(Kennertey 10 pt. 20 lb. founts} [Kenneruey Irauic 10 pt. 10 Ib. founts} 1[Goupy Mopern 12 pt. 20 Ib. founts} 
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other craftsmen to try their hands at printing, and a 
fine-printing revival was soon under way. 

This revival spread rapidly to the United States 
and spawned many imitators of Morris, including 
Goudy. The Goudy Collection includes the dummy 
of the Village Press edition of The Hollow Land by 
Morris. This was the third book begun at the Village 
Press, and the dummy copy, consisting of four 
printed signatures and bound in vellum, won the 
bronze prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in St. Louis in 1904. The influence of the Kelmscott 
Press and Morris’s designs are clearly evident in this 
book. 

Goudy pays tribute to Morris and his effect on 
printing in his introduction to Cary’s Bibliography: 
“In the ’90’s, even now [1938] in some degree the 
discipline of a living tradition was not generally 
part and parcel of American printers; it remained 
for Morris to revive and apply this tradition. The 
keen sense of rhythmic order and fine observance 
of restrained harmony shown in his printing reacted 
on my own innate feelings, and the influence of his 
motives in craft as represented by his printing is as 
strong today in my mind as then.” * 

The Goudy Collection reflects his interest in Mor- 
ris. In addition to works printed by the Kelmscott 
Press, Goudy possessed a proof of one ci the wood- 
cuts from the Kelmscott Chaucer, designed by Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. The proof is surrouiided by an 
original pen-and-ink border by Morris. Goudy later 
used this border when he acquired the very Albion 
handpress Morris had used in printing the Chaucer. 
Goudy bought the press from James Guthrie in 1924 
and sold it later, fortunately saving it from destruc- 
tion in the 1939 fire. Goudy also owned a proof of 
the Golden type of the Kelmscott Press and a photo- 
gravure portrait of Morris which Emery Walker 
inscribed to him when the two men met in 1921. 
These Kelmscott materials of Goudy’s supplement 
the rich holdings of the Library’s Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald Collection, which includes all fifty-three pub- 
lications of the Kelmscott Press, many of them in 
special copies printed on vellum. 

Goudy’s first effort in printing (1896) was a 
small commercial printing operation in Chicago, 
first called the Booklet Press and a little later re- 
named the Camelot Press. A friend, C. Lauren 
Hooper, provided the necessary—though tiny— 
financial support. The press lasted only a few years, 
but the experience that Goudy gained in printing 
and design culminated in his first important com- 
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This Keepsake 
is the first impression made in America on 
the hand-press formerly owned by William 
Morris, now, the property of Frederic & 
Bertha Goudy, and is printed by them for 
visitors at an Exhibition of that press and 
of their work at The Village Press. 
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This keepsake reproduces the original Morris pen-and-ink 
border found in the collection. The collection also includes 
proofs of the keepsake with alterations and notes by Bruce 
Rogers, who suggested the final arrangement. LC-USZ62— 
61170 


mission, the Chap-Book, a bibelot brought to Chi- 
cago by two Harvard students, Herbert Stone and 
Ingalls Kimball. In printing the Chap-Book, Goudy 
was exposed to the work of certain artists, designers, 
and writers whose influence encouraged him to 
learn more about the work of the innovative peo- 
ple of his time. 

The Camelot Press experience stimulated Goudy 
to take up design work. He learned lettering from 
observing others and soon found he could sell his 
designs and ornaments to magazines and type- 
founders. Goudy sold his first attempt at type de- 
sign—an alphabet of capitals—to the Dickinson 
Type Foundry in Boston, which purchased it for 
double Goudy’s asking price of five dollars. The 
Foundry appropriately named it Camelot after 
Goudy’s press. Goudy had found his first success in 
the work which would later make him famous. 

After a short period in Detroit as a bookkeeper, 
where he kept up with his lettering and design 





work, Goudy and Bertha, his wife of two years, 
returned to Chicago in 1899. Again working full 
time on design, he produced title pages, book covers, 
lettering assignments, and anything else that would 
earn a little money. In book design his primary em- 
ployers were Herbert Stone, A. C. McClurg, and 
Charles Sergel of Chicago and Thomas B. Mosher 
of Portland, Maine. Among the Mosher books for 
which Goudy designed the covers are Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese (1900) 
and the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm by Edward 
FitzGerald (1899). Most of these designs can be 
identified as Goudy’s by the tiny G located toward 
the bottom of each design. Goudy marked many of 
his borders, initials, and decorative work in this way. 

Goudy annotated many of his copies to make the 
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study of his life easier for later researchers. Kath- 
arine Tynan Hinkson’s The Dear Irish Girl (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg, 1899) bears the statement 
“My first cloth book cover design 1899 FWG.” 
Richard Whiteing’s The Island (Chicago: Charles 
Sergel, 1900) is inscribed “First drawing for Chas. 
Sergel, practically first person to give me a job to 
do. Paid me $10.00.” The proofs for this design are 
among the ephemera in the Goudy Collection, 
which includes many examples of his work during 
this period. Bertha Goudy devotedly preserved this 
material as a record of her husband’s work. 
Denslow’s Mother Goose (New York: McClure, 
Phillips and Co., 1901) shows Goudy’s efforts in 
another direction. The book is entirely hand lettered 
by Goudy. In his Half-Century of Type Design and 
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THE ISLAND 


By Richard Whitein 
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Layout for a cover and spine 
design for The Island, which 
Goudy executed for Charles 
Sergel in 1899. Until he turned 
to type design full time in 1921, 
Goudy’s main source of income 
was from commissions for de- 
signs such as this. The Goudy 
library includes many examples 
of his cover and title page design 
work. LC-USZ62-61171 






































Bertha Goudy with composing stick in hand, as she worked 
on her last major piece of composition, the Limited Edi- 
tions Club Frankenstein. The 254-page book was entirely 
hand set in Goudy Goethe by Bertha. LC-USZ62-61172 


Typography (New York: The Typophiles, 1946), 
he tells how the necessity of hurriedly completing 
the commission forced him to develop a system that 
would enable him to execute the letters rapidly. 
Goudy’s original copy of Mother Goose was burned 
in the fire of 1908, but a former pupil at the New 
York Art Student’s League later gave him the copy 
now in the collection. 

Frank Holme, a Chicago newspaper artist, asked 
Goudy to teach a class in lettering and design at his 
School of Illustration. There Goudy found a tal- 
ented student by the name of William A. Dwiggins, 
who was to do some work for the Village Press and 
later to become one of America’s most creative de- 
signers and illustrators. In addition to his book work 
and his teaching assignments, Goudy was also work- 
ing on ads for businesses, like Hart, Schaffner, and 


Marx and Marshall Field, that recognized the effec- 
tiveness of Goudy’s simple and direct style. 

During these years Goudy bought many text- 
books on design, decoration, and lettering which 
still survive in the collection. He used the books 
constantly, as evidenced by their well-thumbed 
condition. Many of the books are annotated and 
his notes frequently reveal the sources of Goudy’s 
philosophy of design and decoration. One source 
for his preference for simple ornamentation is 
Walter Crane’s 1902 edition of The Bases of Design. 
Goudy has marked a section which reads: “Nothing 
has degraded the form of common things so much 
as a mistaken love of ornament. The production 
of things of beauty for ordinary use has declined 
with the gradual separation of artist and crafts- 
man. ... The more we are able to keep before our 
minds the place and purpose of any design we have 
to make ... the nearer we shall approach to 
bridging the unfortunate gulf which too often exists 
between the designer and the craftsman.” * Goudy 
spent his life trying to bridge that gap. Goudy was 
more than a designer; he was a student of design 
as well and these books document his search for 
authorities on which to build his philosophy of 
design and decoration. 


The Village Press 


In 1903 Goudy was joined in his work as an 
aspiring designer by “a wildly enthusiastic young- 
ster from Snohomish, Washington” * named Will 
Ransom. Inspired by the fine-printing efforts of 
the English private presses, they together started 
the private Village Press in the summer of 1903. 
Their first publication was Printing, an essay by 
William Morris and Emery Walker, and, as in The 
Hollow Land, Morris’s influence on Goudy’s design 
is clearly evident. They chose to use Goudy’s Village 
type, which originally had been drawn for a com- 
mercial firm that had decided it did not want to 
incur the expense of having the design cut and the 
type made. 

Ransom taught the art of type composition to 
Mrs. Goudy, a rapid learner who later became 
famous in her own right for her feats of composi- 
tion. In Intimate Recollections of the Village 
Press, a book done for-the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the press, Ransom says: “I have seen a number of 
people learn to set type, but never anyone who 
grasped the idea so quickly and so completely.” ® An- 





other tribute to Bertha’s skill comes from Bruce 
Rogers, the book designer and printer. In a 1958 
publication by the Distaff Side honoring Bertha 
Goudy, Rogers wrote: “She was the fastest composi- 
tor (or compositrix) I have ever known and the 
most exact. She set for me the first volume of T. E. 
Lawrence’s Letters, most of it in a single day. When 
we pulled the first proofs there wasn’t a single correc- 
tion to be made, not even of spacing.” * At the end of 
1903 Goudy bought Ransom’s share of the Village 
Press and the team of Frederic and Bertha Goudy 
lasted until a serious illness in 1935 prohibited her 
from active participation in the enterprise. 

Goudy was a restless person, moving from place 
to place as necessity or desire dictated, and when 
he heard of an arts and crafts colony in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, he decided to consider living there. 
The atmosphere seemed right for the Village Press, 
so Fred, Bertha, young Fred, and various animals 
moved east. There they made the acquaintance of 
Bruce Rogers, who lived on the other side of Boston, 
and established a friendship that was to last 
throughout the Goudys’ lives. They continued to 
print small commissions and were soon joined by 
W. A. Dwiggins, who was also anxious to find a 
more stimulating atmosphere in which to work. 
Dwiggins executed some designs and woodcuts for 
the Village Press in Hingham which contrast in- 
terestingly with his later work. Though Dwiggins 
liked Hingham and remained there the rest of his 
life, Goudy could not get enough work to make the 
stay profitable, and so the Village Press moved to 
New York City in 1906. 

The talents and whimsical touches of Dwiggins 
are revealed in a number of items in the Goudy 
Collection. Rabbi Ben Ezra by Robert Browning 
(Hingham: Village Press, 1904) includes a frontis- 
piece, title, and tailpiece in black and a decoration 
and nine-line initial G in red by Dwiggins. He is 
quoted in Cary’s Bibliography as saying: “I think 
the picture [the frontispiece] was my third attempt 
to make a woodcut. It was, as you say, cut with a 
knife on the side of the plank, in the Oriental way, 
through a drawing pasted down on the wood. The 
red vine business on the title page was a woodcut 
too... .”* A hand-lettered version of the 91st 
Psalm (Hingham Centre: W. A. Dwiggins, 1906) 
shows Dwiggins’s handsome calligraphy. Proofs of 
the covers of The Blue Sky and The Mail Punch 
are examples of his early illustrative style. The 


A TRIBUTE TO BMG 


THESE lines present my one-hundredth type 
design { yet unnamed } before lining, fitting, or 
final revision. The type, drawn in humility, is 
dedicated tothememoryof my beloved helpmate 
BERTHA M: GOU!I 

She encouraged me when my own courage 
faltered;uncomplaining she endured the priva- 
tions & vicissitudes of ourearlycompanionship; 
her intelligent and ready counsel I welcomed & 
valued ; her consummate craftsmanship made 
possible many difficult undertakings ; she ever 
sought to minimize any exploitation of her own 
great attainments, that the acclaim which right- 
fully was hers should come, instead, to me. For 
tworscore years, in every way, she unselfishly 
aided me in my work in the fields of type design 
and typography & enabled me to attain a meas- 
ure of success which I could not have achieved 


without her. F-W:G: 
Marlboro, June, 1936 


Bertham is the name Goudy eventually gave to this design, 
his hundredth. Bertha was an active partner in all of 
Goudy’s work in the Village Press and Foundery, and he 
was always quick to give her the credit she deserved. 


LC-USZ62-61167 


imaginary Piiterschein brothers, invented by Dwig- 
gins to provide some comic relief, are represented 
in the collection by three issues of The Fabulist and 
Goudy’s certificate of membership in the Society 
of Calligraphers, signed by Hermann Piiterschein, 
president, and W. A. Dwiggins, secretary. 

On moving to New York, Goudy found office 
space in a building on Twenty-eighth Street. In the 
same building was the office of Mitchell Kennerley, 
a young English publisher who had seen and ad- 
mired some of Goudy’s Hingham work. Through 
Kennerley, Goudy was introduced to the poet Bliss 
Carman and the publisher Thomas B. Mosher, for 
whom Goudy had designed book covers but whom 
he had never met. He also met another printer, 
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Morgan Shepard, who had a shop which Goudy 
later shared in the nearby Parker Building. 

Goudy prospered in New York with commissions 
from Kennerley and others for printing, lettering, 
layout, and decoration jobs. He also found time to 
continue the work of the Village Press and was in 
the process of finishing The Lover’s Hours by Filson 
Young for Kennerley when the Parker Building 
caught on fire in 1908. Goudy lost a good deal of 
material relevant to his work in the fire, including 
many Village Press items. He was uninsured and 
nearly wiped out. The matrices for the Village type 
were saved and three copies of The Lover’s Hours 
survived—two copies that had been sent to the 
Library of Congress for copyright deposit (one of 
which is in the Rare Book and Special Collections 
Division) and one copy sent to Kennerley (now in 
the F. W. Goudy Collection at Vassar College). 
Goudy continued to work on lettering and decora- 
tive commissions, and a year after the Parker Build- 
ing fire he was able to travel to Europe to talk with 
printers and to examine the treasures of printing 
housed in the British Museum and other libraries. 

Goudy did well enough financially to be able to 


The Inland Printer cover, with a border by Goudy and 
centerpiece by W. A. Dwiggins, is an example of the early 
work of both men. Dwiggins worked in Goudy’s Chicago 


shop before Goudy left for Hingham, Massachusetts. LC- 
USZ62-61173 


This pencil rubbing made from 
a tablet in the Louvre furnished 
the basis for Goudy’s Hadriano 
Title type design, one of his 
more popular typefaces. Many 
colleges and universities used 
this type for their diplomas. 


take Bertha along with him to Europe in 1910, and 
they spent some time traveling on the Continent. 
During a visit to the Louvre, he came across a tablet 
inscribed with a number of lines of capital letters in 
several sizes. After asking Bertha to watch for the 
guard, he made a rubbing of three characteristic 
letters. Some years later he came across this rubbing 
and decided to draw the entire alphabet. The result 
was his Hadriano Title type, which proved quite 
successful in printing diplomas, inscriptions, and 
similar work. Goudy later pasted the rubbing into 
Hermann Degering’s Die Schrift (Berlin: Ernst 
Wasmuth, 1929), a book that provided inspiration 
for several Goudy types. In the book, next to repro- 
ductions of various manuscript hands, Goudy has 
noted “Basis of FWG’s Mediaeval Ic” (p. 79), “sug- 
gestion for Aries later ‘Franciscan’ FWG” (p. 133), 
and “Suggested Kaatskill” (p. 203). The Goudy 
Collection also includes books of reproductions of 
manuscript hands and type designs from many cen- 
turies. In looking through these books, Goudy would 
discover designs that interested him and would then 
proceed to make drawings from them. It was not a 
question of his copying the designs; they inspired 
him and he used them to develop designs of his 
own. 

The Village Press imprint appeared again in 1910 
in an edition of Songs and Verses by Edmund 
Waller. At this time Goudy printed a number of 
Bliss Carman’s books, including The Princess of the 





Come, said my Soul, 

Such verses for my Body let us write, (for we are one,) 

Thet should | after death invisibly return, 

Or, long, long hence, in other spheres, 

There to some group of mates the chants resuming, 

(Tallying Earth's soil, trees, winds, tumultuous waves,) 

Ever with pleas’d smile I may keep on, 

Ever and ever yet the verses owning—as, first, I here and now, 
Signing for Soul and Body, set to them my name, 


A page from the 1930 Leaves of Grass, printed by the 
Grabhorn Press for Random House. The type is Goudy’s 
Newstyle, which the 37-cm volume displays beautifully. 
LC-—USZ62-61174 


Tower, The Wise Men from the East, To the 
Winged Victory, The Gate of Peace, and an Address 
to the Graduating Class of the Unitrinian School. 
For the last commission Goudy was given an auto- 
graph manuscript of an unpublished poem by Car- 
man called “If I Were Pan” in payment for his work 
on the book. The manuscript survived the 1939 fire 
and is in the collection along with several books in- 
scribed to Goudy by Carman 

A commission from Mitchell Kennerley for a folio 
edition of The Door in the Wall and Other Stories 
by H. G. Wells provided Goudy with the opportunity 
to design one of his most famous types. Finding no 
suitable type in existing designs, Goudy drew a close- 


fitting typeface and called it Kennerley. The Ken- 
nerley type was to be Goudy’s first internationally 
recognized type and one of the most highly praised. 
In the last years of his life, Edwin Grabhorn, the 
great California printer, recalled that the first. type 
he bought was Kennerley and that he thought it 
Goudy’s best.® The Grabhorns used many of Goudy’s 
types in their long run of distinguished books. 

Goudy recalls in “The Craft of the Printer,” his 
introduction to the Bibliography of the Grabhorn 
Press, that when the Studio Press, as it was then 
called, was still in Indianapolis, Ed Grabhorn sent 
him examples of his work for criticism.’° Three of 
these examples are the earliest Grabhorn printings 
in the Rare Book and Special Collections Division: 
item 12 of the Bibliography is an advertising sheet 
entitled Our Hope; item 16, A Defense of the Dilet- 
tante by George Chambers Calvert, was the last 
book printed in Indianapolis and has a specially 
designed initial by Goudy in addition to the Ken- 
nerley type; item 17, An Announcement of the 
O pening of a Printing Office, is the first item printed 
in San Francisco. 

Of the many other Grabhorn items in the collec- 
tion, two more bear mention. One is a copy of The 
Fine Art of Printing, an address by Edwin Grab- 
horn before the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco. 
It is inscribed “For Fred Goudy who has helped me 
from the beginning and I pray that some day I may 
be capable to contribute a more worthy appreciation 
of his genius, Ed Grabhorn.” In the address Grab- 
horn tells the story of printing the folio Leaves of 
Grass for Random House. The book was behind 
schedule and various types and illustrations had 
been tried with no great success. “Then his eyes 
lighted on a dusty case of type, designed by the 
artist Goudy but the critics had condemned it to the 
graveyard. Wearily the Craftsman dug it up and set 
a page of Whitman in it. Then he pulled a proof 
and Lo! He saw something that the machine had 
discarded ; he saw strength; he saw the strong, vig- 
orous lines of Whitman, born of the soil, without 
grass.” 1! Nearly one-third of the items described in 
the first volume of the Bibliography of the Grabhorn 
Press are printed in Goudy types and are a splendid 
advertisement for them. The Bibliography itself is 
printed in Franciscan, a Goudy design used exclu- 
sively by the Grabhorns. The Grabhorns’ gratitude 
to Goudy is shown in his copy of The Leaves of 
Grass, printed in Goudy Newstyle, inscribed to the 





Goudys, and signed by the members of the press. 

Goudy became one of the few printers to sell his 
own type in 1913, when the Caslon Foundry in Eng- 
land purchased a number of his designs. In 1914 he 
published a little pamphlet entitled A Novel Type 
Foundery, showing types and borders for sale by the 
Village Press and Letter Foundery. At the age of 
forty-nine, Goudy settled down to designing types, 
an occupation which would occupy him for the rest 
of his life. 

In 1915 Goudy started teaching lettering at the 
Art Students’ League in New York. There he was 
able to communicate his ideas about simplicity in de- 
sign to people who were commercial printers, not 
private press enthusiasts. In this position he was able 
to influence students by showing them how printing 
and lettering could effectively be used to convey 
a message. He pressed for replacing ornate and 
closely packed displays of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury with cleaner ads printed with new types or with 
revivals of clean types from the past that had been 
long forgotten. 

Goudy’s work as a teacher inspired him to try to 
reach a larger audience; consequently he distilled 
his knowledge of letters in a book called The Alpha- 
bet: Fifteen Interpretative Designs Drawn and Ar- 
ranged with Explanatory Text and Illustrations 
(New York: Kennerley, 1918). The Alphabet, de- 
signed for craftsmen and students of lettering, pro- 
vided large plates showing how each letter had been 
used through the ages. Goudy’s original drawings, 
his many drafts and revisions, and his proofs and 
preliminary layouts for this book survive in the col- 
lection. The Alphabet manuscripts and the many 
other manuscripts in the Goudy Collection proved 
extremely difficult to sort, since many of them came 
to the division in a disheveled condition and for 
any given work there might be many drafts and re- 
visions, sometimes cut up and pasted together. In 
addition to The Alphabet, the collection has the 
manuscripts, proofs. and galleys for The Elements 
of Lettering (New York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1922) 
and The Capitals from the Trajan Column at Rome 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1936). 

In 1918 Goudy started the quarterly Ars Typo- 
graphica to bring the ideals of craftsmanship to 
the printshops of America. Ironically, the magazine 
was bought more by collectors and lovers of fine 
printing than by the job printers for whom it was 
intended. Goudy produced only three issues initially 


Goudy’s original drawing for a plate in The Alphabet. Both 
this book and Goudy’s Elements of Lettering have become 
classics in the study of letters and lettering. LC-USZ62-— 
61175 


(over a period of two years) and then sold the maga- 
zine to Douglas McMurtrie, who published several 
more issues. Goudy published a fourth issue in 1934 
to complete the first volume. 

In 1922 Kennerley published a companion vol- 
ume to The Alphabet, Goudy’s Elements of Letter- 
ing, intended for students and craftsmen of letter- 
ing. Not as historically oriented as The Alphabet, 
this book describes various contemporary styles 
which might be used by letterers in preparing legi- 
ble, dignified displays. 

Goudy had achieved considerable fame as a type 
designer by 1920, and the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company of Philadelphia decided to utilize 
his reputation by appointing Goudy as its art direc- 
tor. This association proved beneficial to both par- 
ties; Goudy achieved a certain measure of financial 
security for the first time and the Monotype Com- 
pany gained prestige. Goudy continued to execute 
other commissions but put a good share of his time 
and effort into his designs for Monotype. 





The Goudys relaxing together on the lawn at Deepdene, 
their home in Marlborough, New York. The old mill in 
the background, which once produced cotton cloth, was 
Goudy’s type designing and printing workshop until the 
1939 fire. LC-USZ62-61176 


During the 1920s Goudy supervised the layout 
and typography of some of the productions of Wil- 
liam E. Rudge, who operated a printing plant in 
Mount Vernon, New York. For some of the books 
he designed the title page and was responsible for 
the typography. Many of these books were printed 
for businesses and for private distribution, not for 
trade publication. One such effort was the fifty-one 
centimeter A System of Architectural Ornament by 


Louis Sullivan, published by the American Institute 
of Architects in 1924. 


Type Designer 


As time went on Goudy developed an interest in 
handling the entire production of his type. The 
process of translating a designer’s drawings into a 
matrix, the mold which forms the type, is a very 
complex one. Goudy had had the good fortune to 
be associated with Robert Wiebking of Chicago, a 
master matrix cutter, but Goudy knew that certain 
of the characteristics of each type were changed 
when the matrix was engraved. This happened not 
by intent but because the engraver did not know the 
designer’s thoughts and intentions. To circumvent 
this difficulty, Goudy decided to learn the art of 
matrix engraving. He moved from Forest Hills to 
Marlborough, New York, where he found a wooded 
estate with a house and a 150-year-old mill with 





enough room for the Village Press and Letter 
Foundery. Because the equipment used by most 
matrix engravers was much too expensive for Goudy 
to purchase, he was forced to design his own. After 
much experimentation and many failures, he de- 
veloped a system for drawing, engraving, and cast- 
ing his types which enabled him to see immediately 
how a design would look on a page, rather than hav- 
ing to wait weeks for the matrices to come back from 
the engravers. From 1896 to 1925 Goudy designed 
fifty-four types. From 1925, when he set up shop in 
Marlborough, until his death in 1947, he designed 
seventy types, most of which he executed from draw- 
ing to finished type. 

This ability to quickly proceed from drawing to 
finished type gave Goudy a versatility few others 
had. Bruce Rogers was to use Goudy’s versatility 
and interest in working on special problems more 
than once. One Thanksgiving Rogers was eating 
dinner at the Goudys and mentioned a problem he 
was having finding type for the title page of his 
edition of Geofroy Tory’s Champ Rosé, then being 
printed at Peter Beilenson’s Walpole Printing Office. 
Goudy’s copy of the book bears the following nota- 
tion: “While BR was finishing Thanksgiving din- 
ner I got out the patterns and set the engraving 
machine to cut the matrices (in 33 pt) for the 
words ‘Champ Rosé’ used on the title page and 
which were cast in type the following morning. 
1933.” Goudy’s copy is one of three special copies 
bearing the statement “We hereby give thanks to 
Frederic W. Goudy who on Thanksgiving Day cut 
the matrices and cast the principal type for the title 
of this book. B.R. P.B.” 

Goudy also cut special matrices for Stanley Mori- 
son’s Fra Luca de Pacioli (New York: Grolier Club, 
1933) , which was designed by Rogers. Goudy’s copy 
(number one of the seven large paper copies) is 
accompanied in the collection by Rogers’s drawings 
for the characters on page seventy-seven and by 
Rogers’s drawing and Goudy’s charred patterns 
for the florets used throughout the book. 

The Goudy Collection abounds with Rogers ma- 
terial, which fits admirably with a growing collec- 
tion of his work in the division. Rogers was quite 
generous in sending his work to his friends and his 
many inscriptions to Goudy indicate their closeness. 
We can see Rogers at work through the dummies 
and proofs of a pamphlei he designed—the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company’s first showing of 
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This sheet of drawings for Goudy’s Friar type is one of a 
few sketches salvaged from the 1939 fire. Goudy wrote 
that he designed Friar for his own amusement, drawing on 
manuscript hands of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
for inspiration. LC-USZ62-61177 


Goudy’s Italian Old Style type. One of Goudy’s 
copies of the book is inscribed “Dear Goudy, How 
is the first complete copy of the first complete show- 
ing for your beautiful type? BR Dec. 15, 1924.” 
One of the last items Rogers sent to Goudy was a 
broadside printed in gold in Goudy Bible, a type 
that was created when Rogers recut Goudy’s New- 
style for use in the Bruce Rogers Bible (Cleveland: 
World Publishing Company, 1949), a folio edition 
printed entirely in Goudy types. Rogers has inscribed 
the broadside “To my dear friend, Fred Goudy; who 
will doubtless be surprised to find that he, too, has 
designed a beautiful ‘Golden type.’ Bruce Rogers.” 
The joke here, of course, is over the Golden type of 
William Morris. 

After Bertha’s death in 1935, Goudy continued to 
design types, make speeches, do small bits of print- 
ing for his friends, and write articles on types and 
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The handsome bookplate for the collection was designed 
by Goudy and features his Goudy Text and Deepdene 
Italic types along with the specially drawn monogram. The 
Goudy Text design was his first black letter type and was 
inspired by Gutenberg’s type. LC-USZ62-61179 
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Goudy working on drawings for his University of Cali- 
fornia Old Style design. On the basis of a suggestion by 
Edward Dickson, a university regent, Goudy was com- 
missioned to design a type for use by the University of 
California Press. The type was first used in printing 
Goudy’s Typologia in 1940. LC-USZ62-61178 


Bertha Goudy saved many drawings, proofs, and ephemeral 
materials which might have been lost through the years. 
This drawing of a partially completed initial T and others 
like it in the collection show Goudy’s work at various stages. 
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type design. In 1939 tragedy struck again when 
fire destroyed the old mill where Goudy had his 
workshop. Goudy lost all his printing equipment 
and all the equipment he himself had designed for 
his type designing and engraving. Many drawings, 
proofs, and designs for types were lost along with 
the matrices for some of his newer types. The loss 
of the matrices meant that no new type could be 
cast for those designs. Luckily, most of his library 
and the collection of designs, drawings, and proofs 
which Mrs. Goudy had saved through the years 
were in the house at the time of the fire. 

Although shaken by the loss of so much of his 
life’s work, Goudy, with the help of many generous 
friends, continued to do that which he knew best. 
Syracuse University loaned Goudy the use of some 
matrix engraving equipment and he was thus able 
to continue his work. He found time to write the 
story of each of his type designs in A Half-Century 
of Type Design and Typography (New York: The 
Typophiles, 1946), which also included much bi- 
ographical information, Goudy had never had much 
in the way of formal education and always felt 
slightly awed by those with degrees, so he was great- 
ly pleased when his contributions to letters were 
recognized by honorary degrees from the University 
of California, Mills College, Syracuse University, 
and the University of Missouri. 


The Collection 


In 1921 Goudy’s interest in the history of printing 
led to his purchase of a leaf from the Gutenberg 
Bible. William E. Rudge specially bound Goudy’s 
leaf into Henry Lewis Johnson’s Gutenberg and the 
Book of Books (New York; William Edwin Rudge, 
1932). A note in the book written by Dr. Aloys 
Ruppell of the Gutenberg Museum in Mainz testi- 
fies to Goudy’s European reputation. 


It was a genuine pleasure for me to find a disciple of 
Gutenberg, worthy of his great master in quiet seclusion 
away from the swirl of the metropolis New York. I saw him 
work, almost exactly like Gutenberg himself would have 
worked almost 500 years ago. An original leaf of the 42 
line Bible, which went through the Masters own hands he 
respectfully preserves in his house. 

The name of this Gutenberg disciple, Frederic W. 
Goudy, is well known in the City or Mainz, where print- 
ing was invented, as well as in the rest of Germany and 
all over the world. 

It was surprising for me to see the workshop of the Vil- 
lage Press and to learn on that occasion that the excel- 
lent composition there is the work of no one else but 
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Mrs. Bertha Goudy. Gutenberg gives his benediction to 
this disciple as well, because she fulfills with dignity 
the duty imposed by his invention. Village Press, June 6, 
1933. 

Though Goudy possessed other examples of early 
printing, the items of major importance in his collec- 
tion are primarily from the years 1890-1944. In 
addition to the holdings mentioned earlier in this 
article, Goudy acquired books from the Doves Press 
of T.J. Cobden-Sanderson and Emery Walker, in- 
cluding Cobden-Sanderson’s essay The Ideal Book 
or Book Beautiful (Hammersmith: Doves Press, 
1900), which set the high standards for Goudy and 
Will Ransom when they started the Village Press in 
1903. Another Doves Press book is William Caxton 
(Hammersmith: Doves Press, 1909), inscribed 
“Fred W. Goudy with the compliments of George 
Parker Winship” by the author. 

Other English presses represented in the Goudy 
Collection are the Pear Tree Press of James Guthrie, 
the Eragny Press, the Daniel Press, and the Essex 
House Press, whose An Endeavor toward the T each- 
ing of John Ruskin and William Morris (London: 
E. Arnold, 1901) is marked “One of my earliest pur- 
chases for the especially vile type. FWG.” The Mall 
Press, which merged the talents of Emery Walker 
and Bruce Rogers, is represented by its one produc- 
tion—Of the Just Shaping of Letters by Albrecht 
Diirer (New York: Grolier Club, 1917). Charles St. 
John Hornsby’s beautiful work at the Ashendene 
Press is represented by the magnificent Bibliography 
of the Books Printed at the Ashendene Press (Chel- 
sea: Ashendene Press, 1935). 

Fine American printing is especially well repre- 
sented. The Goudy library includes many ephemeral 
and private press items that were never submitted 
for copyright and eluded the Library’s acquisitions 
net until the purchase. The work of Will Bradley is 
represented by Bradley, His Book and by several 
early magazine covers. The famous papermaker 
Dard Hunter is represented by two books which he 
executed for the Chicago Society of Etchers. As 
was his practice, Hunter took over the complete pro- 
duction—making the paper, designing and cutting 
the type, and printing the books. The two works— 
The Etching of Figures by Will Bradley and The 
Etching of Contemporary Life by Frank Weiten- 
kampf—are accompanied by a note from Hunter 
addressed to the Goudys: “I well realize this is a 
most feeble attempt at bookmaking but I sincerely 
feel it was a step in the right direction. The last 
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copy of ‘The Etching of Contemporary Life’ that I 
possess.” 

Printers throughout the United States sent their 
work to Goudy and as a consequence the collection 
contains imprints of many of the presses active in the 
first half of the century. The Blue Sky Press, T.M. 
Cleland’s Cornhill Press, the Golden Hind Press of 
Arthur Rushmore, Thomas B. Mosher, the Merry- 
mount Press of Daniel B. Updike and Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins are well represented. The collection 
boasts many fine examples of printing by Goudy’s 
close associates—the humorous and talented Earl 
Emmons and his Maveric Press, Howard Cogge- 
shall, Melbert Cary’s Press of the Woolly Whale, and 
Peter Beilenson. West Coast printing is represented 
by Jane Grabhorn and her Colt Press, John Henry 
Nash, Taylor and Taylor, the Primavera Press of 
Saul and Lillian Marks, and the Ward Ritchie Press. 

The production of the Village Press is, of course, 
well documented by material ranging from dum- 
mies and proofs to the finished books, from broad- 
sides to Christmas cards and announcements. Of 
special note are the dummies for items the Goudys 
produced in editions of only one, such as The Lark 
Ascending by George Meredith, printed for Pro- 
fessor Samuel Baldwin on the occasion of the 1,000th 
organ recital he gave at the College of the City of 
New York (Mrs. Goudy had attended some seven 
hundred of the concerts and felt that some appre- 
ciation was due to Professor Baldwin for his efforts 
on behalf of music lovers in New York City). Al- 
though some of the products of the Village Press 
perished in the fires of 1908 and 1939, the Goudy 
Collection has more than 150 Village Press items, 
including some that were not included in the Cary 
Bibliography. The division’s copy of this Bibliog- 
raphy is annotated and there are other means of 
access to the Village Press holdings. 

In addition to the book material, the collection 
contains a substantial number of drawings, rubbings, 
proofs, and posters illustrative of Goudy’s work in 
commercial art and design, among them his designs 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, the Peerless 
Motor Car Company, and the Inland Printer. Of 
special interest is the drawing for Goudy’s first ini- 
tial letter, executed in 1893 or 1894. 

Another section of proofs and drawings evidences 
Goudy’s work as a type designer. Though most of 
his designs and drawings were destroyed in the 1939 


fire, numerous sketches and proofs of alphabets re- 
main. When Goudy did not identify his sketches 
with a note, it is a challenge for the nonspecialist to 
determine which design he is looking at. In addition 
to drawings and proofs, the 1944 purchase also 
brought the matrices for his twenty-two point Ken- 
nerley, one of Goudy’s most popular designs. Shortly 
after the purchase, the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company of Philadelphia generously gave the Li- 
brary of Congress Goudy’s original drawings for his 
Italian Old Style, Italian Old Style Italic, Kennerley 
Bold, and Kennerley Bold Italic. 

The collection also includes many photographs 
of Fred, Bertha, and the workshop in the old mill, 
as well as three films held by the Motion Picture 
Section of the Prints and Photographs Division. 
Two of these films are home movies and the third 
is a 1935 Paramount short feature entitled “The 
Creation of a Printing Type from the Design to the 
Print.” This film shows Goudy at work in his shop 
demonstrating each step in the creation of a letter 
for his Saks Goudy type, a design commissioned by 
Saks Fifth Avenue for their advertising displays. In 
his Half-Century of Type Design and Typography, 
Goudy tells of the visit of Mrs. Moser, the Saks 
Fifth Avenue advertising manager, to watch him cut 
the matrices. He jokingly said he was engraving in 
gold, and she believed him for a minute as he was 
using polished brass blocks. Goudy then suggested 
cutting a matrix in gold and a few days later a small 
10-karat gold bar came to the shop. He engraved a 
capital italic G with some difficulty because the gold 
tended to tear rather than cut. The matrix and a 
proof were later exhibited and are now in the 
F. W. Goudy Collection in the Vassar College Li- 
brary, the gift of Saks Fifth Avenue. Goudy said of 
his Saks Goudy type, “I believe that Saks Goudy 
is as good a type as I have ever made, or can make; 
and that the Italic is one of the best italics I’ve 
ever done, although my University of California 
Old Style Italic probably is its equal.” 

The material acquired in 1975 was purchased 
from the Chiswick Book Shop. The proprietors, 
Herman and Aveve Cohen, active specialists in 
books on printing since the 1930s, had brought the 
material together from many sources, particularly 
from such associates and friends of Goudy as How- 
ard Coggeshall, Arthur Rushmore, Alice Goudy 
Lochhead, Will Ransom, and Paul A. Bennett, di- 
rector of typographic promotion for the Mergen- 





Saks F ifth Avenue 


THIS is the first showing of a new type face 
designed especially for Saks by Fred W. 
Goudy. He has not attempted any radi- 
cal departures from good tradition, but 
some of the individual chara&ters will 
be found to present unusual features 
which contribute to its novel effeét in 
mass, and at the same time add a deco- 
rative touch entirely in harmony with 
their kin without loss of legibility. 

These added lines show the design of the italic. 
Thisis Mr. Goudy’s ninety-second type face and 
has been named Saks-Goudy. 


Goudy designed types not only for use in books, but also 
for display advertising. In 1934 Saks Fifth Avenue com- 
missioned Goudy to design a typeface suitable for their 
advertisements. Goudy thought the design was well done. 
LC-USZ62-61181 


thaler Linotype Company and the organizing force 
behind the Typophiles for many years. In light of 
the almost total absence of correspondence from 
Goudy’s own collection, the most important part of 
this purchase is perhaps the correspondence which 
dates largely from 1935-45 but includes Goudy’s 
letters to Bertha on one of his first European trips. 
The exceptionally large correspondence files are 
from Howard Coggeshall, Paul A. Bennett (much 
material relates to the production of A Half- 
Century of Type Design and Typography, which 
Bennett edited), the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company of Philadelphia, and the. University of 
California Press. Much of the rest of the corre- 
spondence is from printers and others interested in 
printing who wrote to Goudy for advice and to 
discuss aspects of their work. 

The 1975 purchase also added some of Goudy’s 
own manuscripts (most of the material is for A 
Half-Century of Type Design and Typography) and 
notes, proofs, and pasteups for a book on Goudy 
which Paul Bennett brought to galleys but never 
published. It was to be called Goudy: The Man and 
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His Work and to include Goudy’s collected writings 
accompanied by Bennett’s introduction and com- 
mentary. After Goudy’s death, Bennett continued to 
collect clippings and articles which are now also 
found in the collection. 

The second purchase also boasts a number of 
Village Press items, the most noteworthy being the 
poster announcing an exhibition of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts at the National Arts Club 
in 1920. Goudy was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the exhibition for this poster, an excellent example 
of his ability to use a minimum of type in communi- 
cating a message. Also in the Village Press material 
are broadsides, various Christmas cards, and, sup- 
plementing the Kennerley matrices from the original 
purchase, several boxes of matrices, types, and lead 
patterns engraved by Goudy. 

Both these collections admirably complement the 
other holdings in the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division. The Kelmscott and Grabhorn press 
material (previously mentioned) and the Golden 
Cockerel Press and the Officina Bodoni holdings are 
strong. §. R. Shapiro has given the Library his col- 
lection of Bruce Rogers’s trade publications (in 
memory of his mother) and some fine manuscripts 
and correspondence. The remainder of his superb 
collection will follow at a later time. One of the 
jewels of the division’s collection is the copy of the 
Oxford Lectern Bible, specially bound and in special 
paper (the only such copy), which Bruce Rogers 
and his friends presented to the Library. Students 
of papermaking will be interested in the Harrison 
Elliot Paper Collection, formed during the first half 
of this century and containing historical and tech- 
nical material relating to paper and papermaking in 
the United States, Europe, and the Orient. The col- 
lection includes books, pamphlets, articles, clippings, 
photographs, paper specimens, watermarks, and re- 
lated material. The Manuscript Division houses the 
papers of T. M. Cleland, printer, illustrator, and 
designer of Goudy’s time. Smaller than the Goudy 
Collection, the Cleland Collection overlaps Goudy’s 
in useful ways. 

When Goudy died in 1947, the typographic com- 
munity, which had become accustomed to the fre- 
quent announcement of a new Goudy type, realized 
that an era had ended. The awareness of type and 
what it could do had grown immensely since Goudy 
executed his first design. Americans no longer had 
to look to Europe to find types to use; Goudy and 
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This poster was awarded the gold medal of the exhibition 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts in 1920. A year 
later Goudy was elected president of the AIGA. LC- 
USZ62-61182 


others had started an American tradition of type 
design. Now, thirty years after his death, Goudy is 
no longer accorded the recognition he once was and 
most of his types are seldom used. Goudy himself 
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acknowledged that many of his types were too spe- 
cialized to ever become popular. Yet Goudy brought 
vitality and spirit to a subject usually considered the 
province of specialists. He interested a wide audi- 
ence in his subject, made countless speeches here 
and in Europe, and was covered by the press of the 
day as no other type designer before or since. By 
shedding light both on him and on the fine-press 
movement of the early twentieth century, this col- 
lection will ensure Goudy a firm place in the history 
of printing and design. 
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by John Rowe Townsend 


The world was large and consisted entirely of 
streets. When Sam was very small, the long con- 
tinuous rows of houses loomed over him like the 
walls of canyons. As he grew bigger the streets 
grew smaller, but they still stretched endlessly 
in all directions. 


© 1976 Copyright by John Rowe ‘Pomanein 


The author not only writes and reviews children’s books 
but also lectures on them and is editor of children’s book 
reviews for the Manchester Guardian. This lecture, pre- 
sented at the Library of Congress on November 8, 1976, 
during National Children’s Book Week, was sponsored 
by the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund. 


The part of the world Sam knew at five years 
old was a maze of perhaps twenty narrow streets 
with connecting alleyways. In most of these 
streets there were people related to him. With 
the last street that held any relatives, the known 
world ended. Beyond it were many more streets 
and alleyways, but they were foreign. It did not 
occur to the small Sam that there might be some 
far point at which the whole great network of 
streets came to a stop. And if it had occurred to 
him, he could not have guessed what might lie 
beyond. He only knew that the world was streets. 

And the world was not round or flat; it was 
sloping. It sloped up to the Marigolds and down 

















to the Violets. ‘The Marigolds were Marigold 
Street, Marigold Way, Marigold Mount, Mari- 
gold Grove, Marigold Row, Marigold Terrace, 
and Marigold Avenue. The Violets were Violet 
Street, Way, Mount, Grove, Row, Terrace, and 
Avenue. In between them were the Daisies. Sam 
lived in the Daisies. The Marigolds, Violets, and 
Daisies were row upon row of back-to-back houses. 
They had been run up as cheaply as possible 
some time in the previous century by a specula- 
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tive builder, but Sam didn’t know that. Nor did 
he know that somewhere under the weight of 
concrete and brick and slate, of cobbles and 
paving stones, there lay what had once been a 
living hillside. 


The pen-and-ink drawing by Graham Humphreys, from 
Che Intruder, copyright © 1969 by John Rowe Townsend, 
is reprinted by permission of Oxford University Press. 
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Along the edge of the Marigolds, Violets, and 
Daisies ran the main road. Both road and district 
were known as City Hill. At the top and bottom 
of City Hill were other foreign worlds, linked 
with Sam’s by the tall two-decker streetcar known 
as the tram. The tram groaned painfully up City 
Hill toward the higher suburbs, then went into 
reverse and came wailing and clanging back into 
town at twice the speed. 

Up was good, down was bad. Sam had heard 
of heaven and vaguely thought of it as somewhere 
uphill beyond the Marigolds. He had heard of 
hell and supposed it lay in the black brick depths 
below the Violets. But Sam stayed in his own 
world. There was no need to leave it. You played 
—and in summer almost lived—on the street. 
At the junction of every street with City Hill was 
a pair of corner shops. Grocer, butcher, baker, 
greengrocer, post office, hardware, candy shop— 
all that a family could need was there at hand. 

There were living things in the world besides 
people. There were grimy grasses and riotous 
dandelions on the trodden, brick-littered scraps 
of open ground where houses had been pulled 
down. There were cats around the trash bins 
and budgerigars in cages that hung in windows 
and a dog or two. You could tell the seasons 
apart by the coldness or warmth and by the length 
of daylight. On a sunny summer day the sidewalk 
was hot to your bare feet and the doorstep hot 
to your bottom. On freezing winter mornings 
men slipped and skidded in their booted, before- 
dawn descent to work at the clothing factory or 
the engineering works. Winter and summer 
there was laughter and singing, shouting and 
swearing and quarreling outside the corner pub- 
lic house on Saturday night. Then respectable 
folk like Sam’s family closed their windows and 
wished they could move uphill to a better dis- 
trict. On every fine Monday the clotheslines were 
hung across the streets and blossomed with 
washing. 


¢ tt 


I have been reading to you the first two pages 
of what may someday be a novel or may not. 
You will be wondering why. I will give you part 
of the answer by telling you that, although fic- 
tional, this is a fairly accurate description of the 
environment into which I was born. And al- 


though the novel, if ever finished, will not be 
autobiographical, the young Sam who is its pro- 
tagonist could very well have been the young 
John Rowe Townsend. 

Le, me continue just a little farther, and I 
hope you will begin to see the relevance of this 
account to the subject and also its relevance, 
perhaps, to the National Children’s Book Week. 

The world of Sam had two poles: Mom’s house 
in Daisy Mount and Grandpa’s in Marigold Way. 
Mom had been married young, a slip of a girl, 
motherless. Now she had Dad and Sam and a 
baby, but Dad was working away from home 
and Grandpa kept an eye on Mom. They were 
child and parent still. Mom went to Grandpa’s 
house every day, trailing Sam by the hand and 
pushing the baby in its trolley. She told Grandpa 
her problems, and Grandpa told her what to do 
about them. And Grandpa always had something 
for Sam, if he’d behaved himself: an orange, 
or a handful of dates, or a cookie, or a couple of 
squares of plain chocolate. Grandpa never gave 
him milk chocolate; he thought milk chocolate 
was too rich for children. 

Grandpa had recently retired from work. He 
lived in an end-of-the-row house with a front 
parlor, which set him a little apart from—and 
above—his neighbors. He was round-faced with 
a fringe of white hair, and his spectacles had 
narrow steel rims. In any matter except religion 
he was a mild, kind, accommodating man; but 
where religion was concerned he was severe and 
unyielding. He was a devout chapelgoer. On the 
parlor wall he had a Lord’s Prayer cut out of 
satinwood in fretwork, two feet wide and three 
feet deep, mounted on dark blue plush and 
framed under glass. He had designed and made 
it himself, and it had occupied the leisure time 
of three years. It had Gothic lettering surrounded 
by marvelously convoluted scrolls and flourishes. 
But as he neared the end of his task, Grandpa’s 
fretsaw had slipped and taken the middle out 
of the final e in “for ever and ever.’” He was not 
dismayed and often pointed to this flaw as 
demonstrating the imperfection of all human 
achievement. “Only that which God does is 
perfect,” he used to say. 

On Sunday afternoons Sam would go with 
Mom to Grandpa’s house, where several other 
relatives would have gathered. Grandpa was the 
recognized head of the family. He was a strict 





Sabbatarian, and conversation was conducted ac- 
cordingly. Jokes were few, and laughter was 
quickly hushed. As it was Sunday, Sam was not 
allowed to go out and play, and there was no 
other child to keep him company through the 
hours of droning adult small talk. But when he 
had learned to read, Grandpa allowed him to do 
so, provided the book was suitable. And Grandpa 
himself had an endless supply of suitable books, 
which had been carefully preserved from his own 
Victorian childhood. 

There were long runs of the Children’s Prize 
and Chatterbox, improving periodicals that had 
been launched in competition with the abomi- 
nated penny dreadfuls. These were innumerable 
Sunday school rewards: prizes for regular attend- 
ance, good conduct, and knowledge of the scrip- 
tures—all virtues in which Grandpa had been a 
model of excellence. There were stories in which 
children of astonishing virtue suffered dreadful 
injustices in silence rather than betray the actual 
perpetrators of the misdeeds alleged against 
them, or in which children strayed from the 
straight and narrow path but were brought back 
to it repentant, or in which radiantly saintly 
children acted as beacons of light for erring 
adults. The only book with any claim to literary 
merit whose title Sam could afterwards recall 
was John Halifax, Gentleman, by Dinah Mulock 
Craik. But the one that made the deepest impres- 
sion was a story that ran as a serial through a 
large, thick, bound volume of a magazine called 
Our Darlings. It was called “Not a Sparrow 
Falls” and was about the struggle for survival of 
two orphaned waifs on the streets of London. 
This Sam found totally gripping. 

Such improving works constituted Sam’s early 
literary experience. In his own home there were 
not above half a dozen books; and it is doubtful 
whether there would have been any books in 
Grandpa’s house had they not been prizes and, 
moreover, of value for moral improvement. To 
Grandpa, reading was not a pleasure, and pleas- 
ure in any case was suspect. Sam never heard of 
Beatrix Potter, though her best-known books 
were all in print throughout his childhood; he 
never heard of Winnie-the-Pooh, published when 
he was four; and as he grew older, he remained 
unaware of Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in the 
Willows, which had come out before he was born, 


Entitled “Hand Shadows,” this engraving by an unknown 
artist served as a cover illustration for the December 15, 
1869, issue of the Chatterbox. LC-USZ62-61116 


and of Arthur Ransome’s Swallows and Amazons, 
which appeared when he was nine. 

This unawareness is not remarkable. Sam did 
not grow up in an educated family. He never 
went into a bookshop or even into the public 
library. As he got bigger, however, he did con- 
trive to read a good many books besides those 
that were on Grandpa’s shelves. Probably he 
read more than most children, but it was poor 
stuff on the whole: series books and comics, 
and vapid school and adventure stories. No 
doubt it was one of the latter, now long for- 
gotten, that inspired him at the age of eight 
or nine to write his own first novel, in which a 
family of children made a boat from a hollowed- 
out tree, rowed it round the world, and had a 
series of encounters with pirates, sharks, canni- 
bals, and other unfriendly creatures. 

Yet it was Grandpa’s books that stayed in 
Sam’s mind; and although they formed an ex- 
traordinary literary background for a twentieth- 
century child, they were not without value. 
Grandpa's books, unlike the routine school and 
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adventure stories just mentioned, were very 
much concerned with real life. And life in these 
books was not only real, it was earnest. Death 
and disaster were usually just around the corner, 
if not actually across the threshold; moral crises 
were real, serious crises. 

I think you may have had enough of Sam by 
now. I will devote only one sentence to a school 
career in which he passed many examinations 
but remained a total stranger to the love of 
learning, and in which the English language was 
merely a subject. I will tell you only in one sen- 
tence how Sam was pushed by his parents into 
the humbler ranks of the civil service, which 
they saw as a safe job for life and, moreover, a 
step up in the world. Happily for Sam, the ill 
wind of World War II blew him some good— 
or perhaps I should say that, in a sense, World 
II wiped him off the face of the earth. Sam dis- 
appeared into the Royal Air Force. He never 
flew an airplane—he was rejected for aircrew 
duties because his eyesight was not good enough 
—but he had momentous experiences of a kind 
he had not expected. Mixing with new people 
in new contexts, he discovered poetry, then plays 
and novels, then the visual arts; he discovered 
new countries; he discovered an unsuspected in- 
terest in people and places and the past; he began 
belatedly to see what education was all about. 
Back from the wars came a different young man 
who talked his way into Cambridge University 
and went from there into journalism on the 
Manchester Guardian and from there into au- 
thorship. 

And here I am. I have talked about Sam’s— 
or, with slight transpositions, my own—early life 
more than perhaps I should, but for what I 
think is a good reason, which will emerge in a 
minute. I have also given myself an opening to 
mention something that is never far from my 
mind: in my day there were many Sams—and 
Sallies too—who grew up in as great a state of 
ignorance as mine—if not greater—and who did 
not have the astonishing stroke of luck that gave 
me a second chance. And we all know there are 
many mute inglorious Sams and Sallies today. 
My parents did not read books or listen to music, 
nor do a very large percentage of parents in 
our two countries now. My elementary school 
teachers taught me reading and writing as basic 
skills. They were not concerned with reading as 


a source of enjoyment, and if they had been I 
doubt whether their efforts would have pre- 
vailed in an atmosphere which was overwhelm- 
ingly inhospitable to anything that smacked of 
culture. 

In large areas of our two societies, that atmos- 
phere remains today. No sensible person _be- 
lieves you can or should try to turn every child 
into a junior egghead, but we all know there 
are children in whom a love of learning, of 
literature, of the arts could blossom if only the 
seed were sown and nurtured a little until it 
took firm root. That, I suppose, is in a large 
degree what National Children’s Book Week is 
about. It raises questions of the greatest im- 
portance which we all discuss endlessly but which 
I do not propose to examine further on this 
occasion. 

The subject toward which I have been making 
my way by a somewhat circuitous route is the 
experience of being both author and critic in 
the children’s book field: the springs from which 
the two activities are fed, the interplay between 
them, the different kinds of involvement with 
books and children that they imply, the effects 
on one’s creative work of being critically engaged 
and vice versa, the relative value of and need 
for each of them, and whether indeed it is de- 
sirable that authors should be critics. Insofar as 
I shall refer largely to my own endeavors, I am 
afraid my talk may seem self-centered. But I am 
not as diffident as I used to be about talking in 
public about my own work, since it seems to me 
now that the principal thing a writer has to 
talk about that is of any interest. to anyone else 
is what he does and how and why he does it. If 
he proposes to talk on any other subject, he 
should ask himself in what way he is specially 
equipped to do so and whether he would not be 
better occupied if he got on with his job and 
kept his mouth shut. 

I have spoken of Sam and the metamorphosis 
of Sam because without them I could not begin 
to explain myself to myself, never mind anybody 
else. I said a minute ago that in a sense the 
Second World War wiped Sam off the face of 
the earth. A poor boy, an ignorant youth dis- 
appeared; an educated person began to emerge, 
though, alas, one whose education had and still 
has many fearful gaps in it. But, of course, in- 
side myself, down at the deepest roots of being 
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from which creation springs, Sam is not dead. 
I am still Sam. I shall be Sam until I die. The 
remembered back streets of Leeds are to me as 
the blue remembered hills were to the poet A. E. 
Housman. I say remembered because the streets 
I knew have all been pulled down, replaced by 
high apartment blocks and grassy open spaces, 
split up by throughways. A way of life has died; 
I suppose it had to die. But that world still lives 
on in me and no doubt in many others. I have 
an infinitude of recollections, and there are 
sights, sounds, smells, and reminders of all kinds 
that bring it back to me still. 
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Meindert DeJong said in his Newbery accept- 
ance speech twenty-one years ago: “To get back 
to the essence of childhood you can only go 
down. You can only go in—deep in. Down 
through all the deep, mystic layers of the sub- 
conscious back into your own childhood. And if 
you go deep enough, get basic enough, become 
again the child you were, it seems reasonable 
that by way of the subconscious you have come 
into what must be the universal child. Then, 
and then only, do you write for the child.” Well, 
I am not at all sure that when I am Sam, when 
I remember the things I tried briefly and feebly 
to tell you about, I am the universal child. That 
seems a big claim to make, and an impossible 
one to substantiate. Perhaps Meindert DeJong 
meant something by the phrase that I have 
failed to understand. But I do know that at those 
times I am most me. And I know that inside, 
for ever and ever, I am a poor child, an ordinary 
poor child—not an ill-treated child, not a hun- 
gry child, just a poor child. 

And it is with poor children, ordinary chil- 
dren, that I identify. People sometimes ask me, 
a propos of Kevin, the young narrator in my 
first book, Gumble’s Yard, or Trouble in the 
Jungle as it is known in America, “Is he you?” 
No, he is not me, exactly. He is not a self- 
portrait, but I am him. He is a poor boy, and I 
know the feeling of being a poor boy. In a later 
book, The Intruder, there is a boy, Arnold, who 
is not so much poor as slow, rooted to the point 
of immobility, unlearned in anything except the 
vagaries of sand, sea, and weather that make up 
his environment. He is helped in a struggle 
against an unwelcome newcomer by tw% young 
people, Peter and Jane, whose parents and whose 
assumptions are those of the educated, fairly 
well-to-do middle class. For years now, I sup- 
pose that my family and I have been much 
closer to them in outlook and way of life than 
to Arnold. But it is slow, inarticulate Arnold 
with whom I identify—profoundly. I know Peter 
and Jane, I hope; I know them from outside by 
observation, and I know them to some extent 
from inside, because I think you cannot create 
any character without some identification, some 
sympathy. But I know Arnold at the deepest 
level of my being, in the part of me where I 
am still Sam. 
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So much, for the moment, for the springs of 
authorship. But the springs of critical activity, 
what are they? What do they have in common 
with those other springs? In me, I think the 
impulses that led toward criticism were first felt 
neither in school days nor in the years as a 
somewhat elderly—that is to say mid-twentyish— 
undergraduate at postwar Cambridge but in the 
time in between that I have already mentioned. 
It all goes back to the twenty-year-old airman, 
discovering, off duty, that the world was full of 
adventures for the mind and spirit that he had 
never dreamed of. And for me then, and ever 
since, the essence of the thing has been discovery. 
I found that certain poems and paintings did 
things to me; I wanted to find out why. I found 
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that some poems and paintings did more for me, 
or less for me, than others; I wondered why. I 
found that one thing led me on to another, and 
that to another. I found that people had written 
about poems that I read and paintings that I 
looked at. I wanted to know what they had said 
and how their experience compared with mine. 
I wanted to go to university to extend these 
voyages of discovery. For me it has always been 
a matter of seeking, finding, identifying, ex- 
ploring, and sharing the experience that works 
of art and literature can give. And because I 
came to this experience late, I have never taken 
it for granted; because it is something that all 
through my formative years I never knew about, 
I have never ceased to feel a Miranda-like sur- 
prise at the wonders of this brave new world of 
the arts. But it is the world of my maturity; it 
is the world of John Rowe Townsend rather 
than of Sam. 

As a student and as a beginning journalist I 
was not, however, greatly aware of children’s 
books. I had missed out on the good ones in 
my own childhood, and they were not what had 
excited and stimulated me in air force days. The 
way I became both a writer of and a writer 
about children’s books was a matter of happy 
accident. Some seven or eight years after I 
joined the Manchester Guardian, the literary 
editor of that time suggested to me that I should 
review children’s books for the paper. The only 
obvious qualifications I had were two small 
children of my own, but I said I would do it, 
partly because it seemed quite useful to me in 
the role of parent, partly because I was more 
than willing to do some reviewing, and if that 
was what was being offered to me, very well, 
that was what I would do. 

In fact I soon developed a keen interest, as I 
think nearly everybody does who becomes in- 
volved with children’s books. Here was a new 
field of discovery, here was a new excitement, 
and here was a new and unique stimulus, be- 
cause whereas the experience of other arts had 
led me back no farther than to my own awaken- 
ing at the age of twenty, here was something that 
led me straight back to Sam. Here was something 
that brought my two selves together in what 
turned out to be a complicated creative tangle. 
Before long, either Sam alive in John Rowe 
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Townsend was writing a book, or John Rowe 
Townsend was writing a book for Sam, or both. 
The result was Gumble’s Yard. It is a story about 
poor children in a district not unlike the one I 


grew up in, fending for themselves after they 
had been abandoned by the grownups who were 
supposed to be looking after them. 

In my time, I have listed the incidents that 
supplied immediate inspiration for that first 
book. Probably every piece of fiction ever written 
has a large number of major and minor external 
sources. I have actually noted a forgotten source 
of Gumble’s Yard in the process of preparing 
this talk. Somewhere behind it there must have 
lain an unconscious or half-conscious recollec- 
tion of Not a Sparrow Falls, that Victorian story 
about waifs on the streets of London. 

While I was working on Gumble’s Yard I 
thought—that is, I, John Rowe Townsend, uni- 
versity graduate, journalist, and reviewer thought 
—I was trying to write a book that would say 
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something to, about, and on behalf of ordinary 
poor children, children like Sam. I thought I 
was producing some kind of counterblast to the 
bourgeois smugness which, rightly or wrongly, 
I found pervading a good deal of British chil- 
dren’s literature at that time. And plenty of 
other people concurred with me in thinking that 
that was what I was trying to do. It was years 
before I realized that however worthy my con- 
scious motives might be, they were not the heart 
of the matter. I wrote Gumble’s Yard because 
it was there inside me, wanting to come out; and 
it was there inside me because of Sam. No Sam, 
no book. I suppose that without Sam I might 
still have written critical works, but I would 
never have written my early fiction, and perhaps 
I would not have written fiction at all. 

So there we are. It is nearly twenty years since 
I first became involved with children’s books 
and a little over fifteen since publication of 
Gumble’s Yard. In these last fifteen years I have 
been at work fairly steadily, sometimes wearing 
one hat as author, sometimes wearing the 
other as critic, never putting either of them aside 
for very long. I should perhaps make it clear 
that in a professional context I use the word 
criticism as shorthand for a whole range of 
activities, some of which you may think ought 
not to go under so dignified a name. The 
critic’s hat, so to speak, is a somewhat battered 
and shapeless piece of headgear, covering such 
activities as reviewing, review-editing, and the 
production of ad hoc newspaper pieces on chil- 
dren’s books, as well as more formal critical 
writing. As an author I have produced about a 
dozen books of fiction; as a critic, besides writ- 
ing regularly for the Guardian, I have done a 
book of essays on contemporary children’s writers 
and a historical survey of English-language 
children’s literature. I have also, under a third 
and smaller hat, edited an anthology of modern 
poetry, which was an outstanding instance in 
my life of doing something with enormous pleas- 
ure and getting paid for it in the bargain. For 
better or worse, I think I am the only person 
in England who writes a substantial amount 
about children’s books and is also fairly well 
known as a writer of them. I think there are 
not many such hybrids in the United States 
either. Perhaps other authors have more sense 
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than to be in business as critics, and other 
critics have more sense than to be in business as 
authors. It could be so. 


¢ vt 


So far, I have tried to take a brief look at the 
springs of creative and critical activities. My 
sketch of the early world of Sam was, of course, 
an effort to take you as close as I could to one of 
those springs. I have also attempted to explain 
how I became engaged in the two activities. In 
the space that remains to me I would like to 
discuss some other aspects, most of which de- 
scribe the interplay between the two roles. 

For myself, I find that in the actual perform- 
ance of literary tasks—the writing of a novel on 
the one hand or a review or essay on the other— 
it becomes more and more necessary to prevent 
author and critic from getting in each other’s 
way. I try to be one thing at a time. An author 
is an instinctual creature, a creature plunging 
into areas of deep and often disturbing emotion, 
a person making use of creative sources which 
can be very powerful and which in the nature of 
things he cannot fully understand. It does him 
or her no good—at least in the phase of primary 
creation—to stop and inspect himself, to pull 
himself up by the roots, so to speak, to see how 
he is getting on. It does him no good to com- 
pare his work in progress with the work of other 
people, which can be desperately discouraging, 
since there is always somebody who has done 
something rather similar much better. 

No, the author must just be left to get on with 
it until the rough size and shape of the work 
are known. Then he must become his own 
relentless critic. But I think the self-criticism of 
an author getting his own work into shape is a 
quite different process from the critical appraisal 
of the work of others. It is still largely instinc- 
tual, because the author knows or should know 
in his bones what he can and cannot do; the 
solutions he is seeking are the right solutions 
for him, not the right solutions in any absolute 
sense. I know authors who perform this process 
of self-criticism and creative response with ex- 
traordinary brilliance but who are quite at a loss 
if they have to discuss the work of somebody 
else; their whole process of thought is directed 
to the practicalities of creation rather than to 


appraisal. And there is nothing wrong with this; 
it is probably a strength. 

I myself, when venturing—I hope with due 
humility—to wear my critic’s hat, try to achieve 
a kind of sympathetic detachment that would be 
impossible to me as an author. I know what 
authors are; I know they are often ultrasensitive, 
overemotional, too much involved with their 
work to see it clearly. I know this from experi- 
ence, because it is how I am myself. I have feel- 
ings about my own work so strong and irrational 
that they might seem more appropriate to a 
jealous lover than to a novelist. I am breath- 
takingly vulnerable: I live my books fiercely 
while writing them, usually react against them 
as soon as they are finished, am immensely 
dejected or incensed by an adverse review, and 
am delighted by a favorable one, even if in any 
other context I might not greatly value the 
opinion of the reviewer (I feel he is showing 
promise at last). 

As an author I suffer from the well-known 
disease of author’s paranoia. I can easily con- 
vince myself that a large section of the book 
world is actuated by jealousy or malice toward 
me, and I am inclined to feel that if two review- 
ers both condemn my book it is a conspiracy 
and if the same reviewer pans two books in suc- 
cession it is a vendetta. Yet as soon as I put my 
critic's hat on, I can and do switch off this 
turmoil. I truly believe—and I say this after 
searching self-examination—that as a critic I am 
dispassionate. The fact that I dislike John Doe 
intensely as a person, whereas Richard Roe has 
been a friend of mine for years, will not cause 
me to write less favorably about John Doe's 
book, or more favorably about Richard Roe’s, 
or, indeed, the reverse. Impartiality is a matter 
of professional ethics, and after long practice, 
it becomes automatic, it does not have to be 
struggled for. But, of course, one has to have— 
and I would like to think that I have—a tem- 
perament which is capable of being dispassionate 
and at the same time receptive, capable of ap- 
proaching every new book in a spirit of hope and 
excitement, of being always ready to enjoy yet 
never without discrimination. 

You will have gathered from this and from 
my remarks made a few minutes ago that in 
my own practice I favor appreciative, explora- 
tory, and expository criticism rather than the 





dissection, and far rather than the destruction, 
of books. I have never greatly cared for laying 
works of art out on the slab and taking them to 
pieces; it is all too easy to finish up with nothing 
but the dead remnants. True, one needs to grasp 
the anatomy of the work, rather as, if you will 
forgive an inexact analogy, a sculptor or a 
surgeon needs to understand human anatomy to 
know what he or she is about. Nevertheless, it 
is the living body that one is concerned with, 
the thing that breathes and moves. 

There is not, in my opinion, only one valid 
critical style; I find it strange that so many 
people seem to think there should be. I think 
one needs different kinds of critics, and the 
kind I have mentioned is the kind I am. But I 
spoke at length about critical standards for 
children’s literature in my Arbuthnot lecture 
five years ago, and I do not propose to go fur- 
ther into that vexed and confused subject now. 
I will only remark that I am still a little skeptical 
about theoretical critical frameworks. I am in- 
clined to think that as with teaching so with 
criticism: just as almost any method will work 
if used by a good teacher and any method will 
fail if used by a poor teacher, so I believe that 
what matters in criticism is not the theory or 
even whether the critic has a theory but pri- 
marily the personal quality of the critic. 

I suggested in my Arbuthnot lecture that a 
good critic of children’s books would be sensi- 
tive, would have a sense of balance and rightness, 
would respond. He would, I said, “have a wide 
knowledge of literature in general as well as of 
children and their literature, and probably a 
respectable acquaintance with cinema, theater, 
television, and current affairs. That is asking a 
lot of him but not too much. The critic (this is 
the heart of the matter) counts more than the 
criteria.” 

I did not, incidentally, say that I myself meas- 
ured up to this prescription; indeed, I knew all 
too well that I did not, and I know all too well 
now that I still do not. But I stand by what I 
said. I notice, however, that I did not say that 
the critic should be an author, or even that it 
was a good thing for him to be an author. 

Well, should he be? Is it a good thing? Cer- 
tainly there are some who think that authors 
should keep their fingers out of the critical pie. 
As it happens, the great critics of English litera- 
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ture at large have mostly been practitioners: 
Dryden, Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, Matthew Ar- 
nold, T. S. Eliot—all of these were no less emi- 
nent as creative writers than as critics. I cite 
them with great diffidence, aware that I am 
looking up to a level infinitely far above my 
own, but at least I think I may be allowed to 
mention them as a clear indication that creative 
writing and criticism are not actually incom- 
patible. Indeed, although the roles of author 
and critic are quite separate, one should prob- 
ably beware of constructing a false antithesis. 
The production of imaginative literature is 
clearly creative, but it should not be supposed 
that criticism is therefore uncreative. A good 
piece of critical writing is a good piece of 
writing. 

On a down-to-earth, everyday level, I would 
say that at least a person who has written books 
should have an awareness of the methods by 
which technical problems are handled—an eye 
for the corner that has been cut or the chance 
missed—that I don’t think he or she could 
quite have without this experience. I was re- 
viewer before I was author, and I remember 
vividly how much more I felt able to perceive 
about the books I was reviewing when eventu- 
ally I had written one myself. Yet, cannot the 
things that really matter about a book be 
grasped perfectly well by a sensitive, intelligent, 
well-read, aware person who is not an author? 
Only one answer is possible to that question. 
Yes, of course they can. 

My belief, on balance, is that being an author 
is a great help, provided you have it in you to 
be a critic, but that it does not in itself make 
you one. You need the critical temperament, 
the critical sensibility. One thing I will risk 
saying, however, is that a good critic must be 
able to write. It is not necessary to be able to 
write a novel or a poem or a play, but if you 
cannot produce an effective piece of writing—if 
your review or whatever it may be is not itself 
an effective piece of writing—then to my mind 
you are disqualified. I do not feel that someone 
incapable of using language with precision and 
sensitivity is capable of judging its use by others. 

Today, incidentally, the critic of children’s 
literature requires, in addition to the qualities I 
have mentioned, a certain toughness of spirit to 
pursue his or her own independent and unspec- 
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tacular line when faced with pressure groups 
demanding the application of very crude criteria 
indeed. The fact that a critic or, for that matter, 
an author or editor may have supported a cause 
all through his life will not avail him if he 
refuses to look at books with a propagandist’s 
eye. He is likely to be branded as an enemy not 
only of the methods used to advance the cause 
but of the cause itself. Here I can only say we 
must hold fast to our principles. If we are swayed 
in all directions by the prevailing ideological 
winds, we shall receive and we shall deserve 
contempt rather than respect. 

One advantage I myself find as critic in being 
also an author—and this is one that counts 
enormously in the matter of children’s books— 
is that as author I speak to, hear from, and meet 
children. If I were only a critic, then, since I am 
not a teacher or a children’s librarian, I would 
find it difficult to have regular contact with 
children other than my own children and their 
friends, all of whom are growing up rapidly. 
And although I think the critic of children’s 
books must judge by his own standards and not 
by some specially modified standard, I also think 
he must judge, as the writer must write, with 
proper awareness that children are going to read 
the books. There are as many traps, both for 
authors and critics, in the ivory tower as in the 
commercial marketplace. 

On the whole, for myself, I find the two occu- 
pations fit quite well side by side in one person’s 
working life. There are advantages in the ancil- 
lary jobs—going around giving talks, editing a 
review page—not the least in that they get me 
out of my chair and into the world outside. 
There are, however, corresponding drawbacks. 
With the variety of jobs I perform as a critic, 
there always seems to be something requiring 
urgent attention, and it is very easy for author- 
ship to become residual. My own book becomes 
the thing I am going to work on if and when I 
can ever clear my desk. As in fact authorship is 
demanding—and I personally need to plunge in 
deep and stay down a long time—it is possible 
to go far too long without getting around to it 
and thereby lose impetus. Even giving lectures 
can be self-defeating if taken too far. You are 
so busy going around and talking that you do 
not have time to do the thing that makes people 
want you to go and talk. 


Which job do I regard as more important? This 
is a question I am asked quite frequently, and it 
takes various forms. Often people say, “Do you 
primarily think of yourself as an author or as a 
critic?” Sometimes I sidestep this one and say, 
“Neither; I am just that old-fashioned thing, a 
journeyman of letters.” But when really pressed, 
I will admit that above all else I aspire to be an 
author. That is what gives me the greatest crea- 
tive satisfaction. And in terms of literature in 
general, I feel very strongly that it is a higher 
calling to be a writer than to be one of the in- 
numerable middlemen who come _ between 
writers—living or dead—and the public. Perhaps 
this is the author in me raising his paranoic 
head, but I do sometimes find it depressing that 
what I call the English literature industry can 
support huge numbers of academics and others 
in relative comfort, whereas the actual writer is 
lucky if he can scrape a living by working all the 
hours God provides. 

In children’s literature, however—at least in 
Britain—the position is by no means the same 
as in literature at large. I am not anxious that 
we should have an enormous children’s literature 
industry. But the current problem is not over- 
development of the machine; it is the opposite. 
We have, I believe, a great quantity of excellent 
imaginative literature for children being pro- 
duced, but we are not very good at bringing it to 
the children. One of the main reasons is that most 
parents and many teachers know little about 
children’s books and care less. And the reason 
behind that is that children’s literature has no 
academic and not much educational status. So 
it could be argued that as a writer in Britain, 
unless you are producing masterpieces—and we 
cannot all be producing masterpieces all the 
time—you are merely adding teaspoonfuls to an 
already overflowing bucket. On the other hand, 
a person who is spreading awareness of children’s 
literature among parents and others or who is 
educating people to take the subject more seri- 
ously is doing something more obviously needed 
at the present time. 

I have used the words critic and criticism 
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rather loosely today, but now I want to use 
them a little more strictly. I believe that the 
serious criticism of children’s books today is an 
extremely worthwhile activity: first, for its own 
sake, because the books are there; second, to 
strengthen a consensus which is weak at present 
because there are not many critical minds at 
work in this field; third, as a discipline and 
stimulus to authors and publishers; fourth, to 
establish and make known the excellence of 
those books which are so good that they ought 
to be introduced to all children who could pos- 
sibly be capable of enjoying them; and fifth, 
because if children’s literature is to receive the 
recognition and acceptance which it desperately 
needs at higher educational levels, it will have 
to receive and be seen to receive the same kind of 
critical treatment as literature in general. Chil- 
dren’s literature cannot expect simultaneously 
to be viewed with an indulgent eye and to be 
taken seriously. Incidentally, however, if chil- 
dren’s books do come to face serious professional 
criticism, as I think they should, there will 
be shocks for many of us. At present, high repu- 
tations are frequently enjoyed by books which 
were written conscientiously and with good 
intentions but which possess no real literary 
merit. We shall have to accept not only that 
popularity is not enough—that is accepted al- 
ready, to such an extent, indeed, that a popular 
book is apt to be unduly suspect—but that 
worthiness is not enough, either. 

In summary, I get more pleasure, more crea- 
tive satisfaction from being an author; my efforts 
as critic are directed more by a sense of what 
needs doing. I rate the critical function highly 


and am concerned that we have little in either 
of our countries that could be described as the 
serious criticism of children’s literature. I would 
like to see more. So far as it is within my capa- 
bilities, I would like to contribute to it. And 
there is a satisfaction in criticism. As I said 
earlier, the distinction between creative and 
critical work is far from total. I am sure that a 
good critic is more truly creative than a bad 
author. 

As for reputation, I really do not know, but I 
suspect from a selfish point of view that the 
attempt to be both author and critic detracts 
from one’s standing as either. People do not 
quite trust a player in the capacity of referee; 
conversely, they do not really believe that the 
referee can be much use as a performer. And if 
the referee does appear as player, there are a 
good many around who remember past verdicts 
of his with which they did not agree and who 
would not be too sorry to give a verdict against 
him. 

Yet, even as I say that, I feel the critic’s hat 
sliding once more from my head. Is it not now 
the author who speaks, under the usual pressure 
of author’s paranoia? Perhaps it is. Have I not 
been treated as generously as I deserve, and 
probably more generously? Perhaps I have. I 
must remember the golden rule which a former 
British prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, put 
before budding politicians: “Never complain. 
Never explain.” And the still more golden rule 
—if it is possible to be more golden—for all who 
are serious about their writing, whether creative 
or critical: “Shut up and get on with it. You've 
a long way to go before dark.” 





Continued from page 72 

my work, married, and settled down, as they say, 
seldom giving a thought to those days abroad. 
Then, to my astonishment, early one April, 
almost four years to the day since I met him, 
the little musician sent me his Strad—he had 
left it to me in his will.” 

There was a silence. 

Then Emerson Granby snorted. His hair grew 
back from his forehead in a gigantic brush and 
his beard spread over his chest like a hairy bib. 
A umiversity professor and something of an 


iconoclast, he cherished the belief that his 
students thought him avant garde. 

“You might consider my prize mere caprice,” 
he announced. “It is a cameo I bought from a 
hobo on the old Bowery a year or so ago. Under 
the face, a real Venus I might add, is the slogan: 
‘Chew Bulmer’s best tobacco.’ ” 

He sat back and waited for the reaction. But 
Crawford ignored him. He turned to me “And 
you, Eusebius, what is your souvenir?” 

I jumped. “Me? Oh no, I have none. I’m not 
the type....” SLW 
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